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. INTRODUCTION ~ 

' 'The chief factors in State administration of public education are 
the State board, the State superintendent, and the professional staff 
of State departments of education. Several valuable studies have 
been made .of the State board and the State superintendent. 1 It is 
the purpose of the present study to supplement these with an inves- 
tigation of the professional staff of State education departments. 
The term “professional staff” as employed throughout the ensuing 
discussion refers to those members of a State education department 
engaged in a type of service requiring professional knowledge, train- 
ing, and experience for its propefexecution. The term in its connota- 
tion excludes all who are engaged in clerical activities, such as typing, 
bookkeeping, filing, and the like. In Chapter III, in discussing the 
organization of State departments of education, the term “staff 
officer” is used in the technical sense of an advisory officer with no 
executive duties. 

The study, with the exception of Chapter II, is confined to the 
professional staff of education departments in five States, viz, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Chapter II makes a survey of the development of State depart- 
ments of education in the country at large, since 1900, in order to 
show the growth in the size and functional activity of the professional 
staff and to emphasize the need of a study of the professional staff. 
The remaining chapters deal intensively with the five States already 
named. • 

The following considerations influenced the writer in the selection 
of these States : 

First. The manner of choosing the State board of education and 

the State superintendent in this group of States, shown below in 

. ' r ‘ ' — ■ ■■■-■ • • • - T , - - - ' 

' Th ® ot 111686 Are: 71,0 New York Legislative Investigation, 1004; tbe Report of the Illinois Educa- 

tion Commission, 1009; Organisation of Stato Departments of Education, Monahan, 1916; Organisation of 
State Departments of Education, Neal and Kalbach, 1920; The Chief State Education Officer, Reeder, 

2®, AU 01 these ' eicept tl “ lMt * d8ftl w,t b both the State board and tbe State superintendent. See 
Bibliography for publishers. c < ' ‘ 
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tabular form, has given these Commonwealths a real opportunity 
to develop a philosophy of State administration of p.ublic education. 


Who selects State board and State superintendent 


% 


| 


- 

— ... 


Massachu- 

setts 

Connecticut 

New York 

S’ 

1 

New 

Jersey 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Slat* board of education. 

Governor . 

Governor. 

1 

Legislature | 

State board 

Governor . 
do 

Oovernor. 

Do. 

Stale superintendent a * 

...do 

j State boitrd .1 



! 







— 


It will be seen, that in each case the State board and the State 
superintendent^ are chosen by representatives of the people rather 
than by the people themselves. This degree of centralization in the 
method of selection* 'makes for stabilized conditions and permits 
development and continuity in a State policy. In eaclf of these 
States the department of education has had the opportunity to grow 
uninterrupted by the sudden changes in the personnel of the State 
board and the .State superintendency which popular election fre- 
quently invites. 

Second. Each of these States has a relatively large professional* 
personnel in its department of education. In 1920 New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts had the largest professional staffs 
in the United States, numbering 151, 05, and 39, respectively. The 
professional staff in New Jersey numbered 19 and that of Connecticut 
1 7 in tho same year. Excluding New Y ork, Pennsylvania, and M nssa- 
chusetts, only six States in the Union had larger professional staffs 
than New Jersey and Connecticut. 2 Thus in this group of five 
States, three have professional staffs that exceed in numerical size 
all the other States, while two have staffs that are well above the 
average. -The Commonwealths selected represent departments of 
education in a relatively high state of development. 

0 Third. The functional activity of these five State departments covers 
virtually every field of endeavor in. which the departments of the 48 
States are engaged. The writer found 23 different functions per- 
formed by professional staff officers in 2 or more of the 48 States.’ 
One of these functions, State publication, adoption or prescription 
of textbooks, is not performed by any one of the five States .in the 
group studied. Of the remaining 22 functions^ 7 are engaged in by 
all 5 States, 4 by 4 States, 10 by 3 States, and 1 by 2 States. 
Hence with one exception, it was possible to study the operation of 
each of these 22 functions in thre t e or more States of the group. 

Fourth, The proximity of each of the five States to Philadelphia 
where the writer was temporarily, located, enabled him to make per 

> See Table 4 , p. s; * 

» See Table 8, p. 7. See discussion of fable VII lor method of'determinlnt th«e 23 functloiis, 
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sod at visits to these State education offices, and secure types of ma- 
terial that could be made available in no other way. The official 
, point of view in each State office was learned by interviewing the 
commissioner ancKftfofessional staff members'; and authentic records 
and reports, many of which were confidential 'in nature, were made 
accessible. The. facts presen ted‘4])out the five State education offices 
are on a comparable basis, as they were personally elicited by the 
investigator. There- was “meeting of minds” between the interro- 
gator and the interrogated. 
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Chapter II* 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
K OF EDUCATION SINCE 1900 


The rapid growth and development of'the personnel organization 
of State departments of public instruction have been outstanding 
features qf American education in the last quarter of a century. 
This chapter will attempt to traco this growth i fx three respects: 
First, the numerical size of the staff; second, the increase in the 
number of functions performed by the professional staff; and third, 
the rise in costs of maintaining State departments of education. 

The term “professional staff officer” as used throughout this 
study, and as defined in Chapter I, refers to anr individual who is 
performing a type of service in a State department of education 
requiring professional knowledge, training, and experience. 

The term “clerical staff” refers to those individuals who are 
doing clerical or stenographic work under the direction of profes- 
sional officers. 

Table 1 indicates that departments of education were relatively 
small down to 1910. In the period from ' .10 to 1915 an appreciable 
development is noted, while the numerical increase after 1915 is 
striking and significant. * 

Since the greatest development has come after 1915, and especially 
between 1915 and 1920, this exceptional growth is studied, for all 
States, - in Table 2^, This table' reveals that the enormous jump, 
noted for 10 States in Table 1, was quite general throughout the 
country , as regards both the professional and the clerical staffs. 

Table l.< — Growth of professional and clerical staffs, in 10 States, 1900-I9t3 


State 


Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota 

New, Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 

Texas 

Vermont 

West Virginia.. 
Wyoming 


Total 


> Based on retuU^of 


1000 

1010 ' 

I 1015 

1020 

Profes- 

Cleri- 

Profes- 

1 Cleri- 

Profes- 

! Cleri- 

Profes- 

1 

Cleri- 

sional 

cal 

sional 

cal 

sional 

cal 

sional 

cal 

2 

1 

3 

2 

7 

2 

11 

3 

1 

2 

3 

6 

tl 

10 

17 

37 

8 

3 

0 

0 

n 

12 

30 

78 

. - 4 

3 

0 


10 


22 


3 

3 

4 

8 

8 

17 

12 

40 

31 

3 

« 6 

. 5 

8 

10 

> 0 

05 

45 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 

7 

31 

1*22 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

6 

5 

7 

12 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

ii £ 

22 

38 

■ 

38 

07 

74 

222 

284 


1033 



to Stats education offices. 


siooal 


12 

14 

& 

10 

» 

6 

13 

7 


223 


CleH- 

tal 


1 

41 

no 

80 

80 

80 

85 

S 

18 
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Tabu 2 .' — Comparison of professional and clerical staffs, in all States, 1915 and 

" . 19 tO , 


! Professional 


State 


Alabama. 

iritona 

irk unes 

CAlifomie 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Otorgia 

Idaho 

ffiicoii 

Indiana.! ..... 

knrtx 

IlQM) 

Irntucky 

houlsiana 

Maine 

Miry land 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Clerical 



1915 

1920 

1016 

1920 


20 

* 

15 


i 2 

0 

2 

5 


y 

11 

2 

3 


8 

17 

9 

29 


4 

3 

5 


17 

16 

37 1 


0 

| 1 

2 1 


9 

1 3 

3 1 


8 

1 3 

3 1 


9 

4 

0 


14 




* 

1 « j 

10 'll 


0 

12 i 

1 

,11 1 


2 

8 1 

4 j 

'7 I! 


7 

B 1 

6 

0 


- 0 

10 1 

3 



5 i 

10 , 

♦ 5 

9 1 


/-3 

9 

1 

7 '| 


11 

39 

12 

76 


3 I 

10 j 

14 

10 


10 

22 




3 i 

12 

2 

7 


5 

13 ' 

*5 

7 


2 

7 

2 

2 


5 

11 

7 

«:j 


State 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York j 

North Carolina. ] 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ■ 

Rhode Island • 

South Carolina • 

South Dakota. ] 

Tennoaaee j 

Texas , 

"“I 

Vermont jj 

Virginia j 

Washington 

Weil Virginia I 

Wisconsin I. 

Wyoming 


Total. 


Professional 

Clerical 

0 

1915 

1920 

1 

1014 h 1030 



1 


« 

5 

f T |! 

1 

7 

9 

i 4 1 

9 

7 

19 

1 i4 : 

17 

3 

5 

3 1 

5 


l.M 



.5 

20 

4 


4 

7 

3 

3 

16 ’ 

18 

7 

8 

3 

8 

0 

0 

6 

5 ! 

3 1 

6 

10 

05 , 



2 

8 

4 

5 

4 

14 i 



2 

11 

3 

0 

6 

« 

' 5 

7 

2 

U ! 

« 

22 

2 

11 

6 

4 

1 . 

0 1 

2 

> 4 

5 

11 

8 

10 

5 

12 

5 

0 

** 6 

6 i 

i 

s 

, 14 

21 i 

4 

,9 

2 

7 ' 



221 

788 . 

k-ht 

434 


' Based on Monahan for 1013, and Kalbauh and Neal for 1030. Soa btbllocraphy (or titles. 

Table 3.' Comparison ojnumber of public school children for each professional 
, v staff officer, 1916 and 19 t 0 


State 


4}»b»jna, 

Aitiona 

Arkansas 

Cillfomla 

Wxuto ~ 

Oocmactlout 



florida... 

Oaorria..* 

Maho - 

Illinois 


lore. 

Kansas 

Unlucky.. 


Maine 

JUryitnd 

jjaasaohuaetta.. 

Wablgan 

Minnesota 

Montana 


Number of children . 
per each staff officer 


1915 


77, 001 

2i, ass 

101, 71S 
05,805 
19,800 
• 32,511 
50,051 
10009 

son a 

177,370 
*2.154 
87,070 
190,192 
72,009 
50,745 
29,537 
85,751/ 
53, 780 
199,885 
40v 5001 
104,252 
142,271 
47,297 


1920 i 


28, 497 
12,751 
43,925 
40,955 
66, 068 
15,380 
0,414 
25,018 
80,400 

12.799 
80,540 
02,921 
42, 077 

50.800 
00,918 
22,130 
13,708 
20,840 
15,989 
48,980 
22,891 
>4,389 
61,729 
18,082 


State 


Number oT children 
per each staff officer 


1915 


\ j- 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New JemyTTr... 

New Moxioo 

New York . ] 

North Carolina 

North Dakota [ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ~ 

Pennsylvania * 

Rhode Island 

f South Carolina I 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas ; " 

Utah 

VMmont 

Virginia 

Washington...: 

w,»t Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


37,805 
2,102 < 
10,838 
74,289 , 
26,208 : 


12*270 
87,912 
02,062 
105,241 
28,300 
140, 194 
43.532 
93, 210 
05,421 
117,237 
476,000 
62,528 
65,730 
94,842 
48,104 
48,489 
83,231 
21,550 


28,347 

2,828 

£% 
10, 260 
11,890 
34,502 
24,040 
50,703 
73,000 
30,200 
24,770 
11,688 
34, 140 
13,300b 
103,309 

& 408 
078 \ 
10,297 . 
45,928 
24,254 
09,251 
.22,154 
0, 159 


' B ** d on T#h ^ 2 > P*"* enrollment figures Issued by U. B. Bureau of Eduction for tke years indicated 

55068— 25t 2 • • r 
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Table i.'—Profaaionai anticlerical staffs, in 32 States, 1915, 19S0, 1923 


Slst* 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connect! cut . . . 

t>fUirarf 

GforgU, , 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Mich lean 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nfvada. 




1915 

1920 

1923 

1 






ill 

75 

V 

a 

\l 

' * 4» 

41 

! i 

jl*j 

Jk 

li 

! A 

w' 


X 

o 


2 

11 

3 

12 

3 


12 

13 

29 

M 

•20 


3 

4 

6 14 

1 6 


16 

17 

37 

11 

41 


1 

6 ! 

1 2 

6 

! 6 


3 

8 

3 

6 < 

1 3 


4 

9 

6 

7 | 

1 7 


6 

9 

10 

1! ! 

15 


4 

, » 1 

7 

6 

10 


5 

10 i 

9 

11 

12 


1 

9 | 

7 

10 

7 


12 

39 1 

75 

w 

no 


14 

16- 

16 

16 

M 


, . 

22 

23 

24 

30 

•! 3 

3 

1 7 

2 

6 

2 


1 

5 

1 

*5 

3 

-1 8 

17 

12 

31 

< 

16 

29 


Slate 


1915 1920 1923 


1 'J1 1 ? il i 
? ■* =* JE JS A 


O o 


New Mexico A.J 3 

North Carolina < $ 

North Dakota ♦ 4 

Okliihotnli | 3 

Orrfun 6 

Pennsylvania '! 10 

Rhode Island i 2 

South l Volina 4 

Te xas I 2 

Utah * 2 

Vermont | 

Virginia. I 5 

Washington 5 

West Virginia*. ..r 1 6 1 

Wyoming 2 


2 

4 

3 

6 

3 


9 o;i 

4 8 

14 

31 
11 
6 

11 

12 
12 


7\ 

6 - 

2 

8 

6 

7 


• 6 
9 

I 3 
6 

. 6 

; 46 1 63 
6 | 8 
7 I 14 
22 , 33 

4 6 

4 4 

10 , 15 


Total. 


160 ljrT 


21 7 
427 


4 

14 
3 
. 6 

5 
to 

i 
10 
2$ 
5 
1 

tt 

0 14 j 9 

111 II ^ 42 

* I 7 .* 4 


412 1452 Ml 


' Based on quest loan aims returned by State education oflUws 


Table 3 is designed to show by another method the phenomena) 
increase in the # professional staff between 1915 and 1920, and to 
suggest the greater effectiveness of State departments pf. education 
because of this increase. The materia] reduction in tlio ( number of 
school children for each professional staff officer means closer super* 
vision on th<ypart of the State, and therefore higher standards for 
local schools, especially rift-al and village schools. * - " 

The situation from 1915 to 1923 is presented in Table 4. Since 
data are given for 32 States, the tendencies reflected are, no doubt, 
typical of conditions throughout the country. Table 4 reveals that 
the professional staff has been relatively stationary since 1920, while 
the clerical staff has continued to grow apabe. While there was a net 
gain of 25 professionahsfcaff officers between 1920 and 1923, yet 18 
States of the 32 made no gain and eight States actually show a~ 
loss. On the other hand, the net gain in total of clerical staff for 
the 32 States was '130, and 20 States ehow* increase in clerical 
personnel. - 

Two general explanations may be offered for the phenomenal 
growth in the personnel of State departments of education between 
1915 and 1920. The first Js^he stimulus due to the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Later, when we consider growth by 
function, we shall see that only nine States reported a staff officer in 
charge* of vocational education in, 1915, as opposed to 44 States 
reporting such' an officer in 1920. In 1915, in a total of 221 ►profes- 
sional staff officers in 47 States, only 20, or 9 per cent of the whole, 
were engaged in the fields covered by the Smith-Hughes Act.* 


* New York ududod. 
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In 1920, in a total of 617 professional officer^, 168, or 2? per coni 
of the whole, were engaged in the field of vocational education.*' 
While the whole number of professional staff officers in the H-niled 
Static increased 170 per cent in the five-year period, the number 
engaged in vocational fields increased 740 per cent. This rat^ of 
increase is more impressive when contrasted with 123 per cent .the 
rate at r which the number of professional* oflieers % engaged in all 
other fields, increased between 1015 ami 1020. 

A second general reason probably for this rapid increase in. the 
personnel of State departments of education between 1015 and 1020 
was the World War. The war made of public education a patriotic 
shibboleth, and State departments naturally expanded at a period 
«hen pyese strings were elastic. I^ocal reasons, such as a strong 
constructive chief officer of the type yS, Kendril orFinegan. undoubt- 
edly explain the growth in the case of a few individual States. 

The reasons for the situation since 1 920-are more problematic. It 
nia\ be that the clerical staff has had a more normal growth and is 
continuing to grow in order to catch up with the professional staff, 
following the tremendous increase in the period from 1915 to U>20. 
It may also l»e a reflection of the policy of retrenclunent following the 
era -of large, appropriations that accompanied the war. Clerical 
salaries are much lower than professional salaries: so some States may 
be following a policy of replacing professional' people with clerical 
people, or at least expanding with clerical people. 

S * te * '?'/ J ^ ctr,mn /“"<**>•« <«*de'r direct tuperrinion 
t'oJn l ^ °fi rer * °/ department* n j education itt 1,900, 1910, 191 A; 

UfzO t atia I9*a, based on replies of 


Function 


1900 1V10 


l Vocational <*lurai ion ^ I - 1 

i ii if fa schools 5 

1 Rural schools 1 ///////*.. . 71 

4. Ortiflauion of ttoohon.^^ ’ ,♦ ! I 

A. Teacher training JTt!T Jf 

1 Special subjects (music, art, hedth, *«.)!.’ '.' 1 -.'.'.'. i 

I WwiMtiry graded schools J I 

American i ration # Jl 

J, 

^6 gaS L a war 

U Attcnduoe I;"!”! i! ; * : *, ? I 

II F l 5 h< ?\^ uc * t,on OMludin* normally hoolt i I A , 

fj Evening •chools I ! 

t UwdMTViM. — ® 

18, Editorial 2 1 

H. TeU books * f ® 

» rofawlonal licensing (doctors, dentists, etc ?. J , 

«. Educational measurements A 

» Continuation schools - s u, 


' Dm*. from bulletins o( 0? 8. Bu. of Edue , IMS, No. s/pp. 40 -t«; iwo, No. 48. pp. 38-48. 


19 ft 

j IftW ■ IMS 

8 

1 20 

28 

tft ! 

1 25 

27 

11 

' 30 

24 

, *\ 

| 30 i 

20 

3 

! 15 

18 

5 

o 1 

40 

* , 

A , 

10 

• 0 

It 

13 

4 

10 , 

IT 

2 

« 

12 

o ! 

3 

H 

J i 

0 j 

10 

2 

3 

8 

3 1 

m 1 

« s 

9 

* ! 

•4 

9 

i 

1 

9 

a 1 

I 

~4 

3; 

b 

5 

3 ! 

b 

• 

• 

1 1 

2 

2 

1 j 

2 

5 

0 1 

2 

4 

0 1 

I 

3J 
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Tj^LE 6 .— Function* performed 'by professional staff officers, in New York, at 
• ' indicated by their official titles f- 

m 

* ITba mark (X) Indicates in what 8tates the function is performed] 


Function 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 
$. 
< 5 . 

7. 

8. 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 


13. 

14 . 

13. 

10 . 

17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23 . 


Vocational education 1 * 

High schools. 

Rural schools. 1 I. „ 

Certification of teachers *: 

Teacher training 

Special subjects (music, art, health, etc.) 

Elementary graded schools /.... 

A mericani ration 

Teacher placement service 

School buildings 

Special education (mentally amtphysicahy deficient) . 

Retirement fund.: 

Attendance 

Hlgner education (including normal schools) 

School libraries 

Evening schools 

Ttf tiXKiks 

Efafessional licensing (doctors, dentists, etc.) 

Academic subjects 

Educational measurements 

Continuation schools ! 


1900 1910 1915 | 1920 1923 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


_L 


X I 
^ : 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X' 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

! x 

X 

X 

'X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

, X 

I X 

X 


X X -r X 
X j X t X 


X* 

X 

X 

X 


The State reaching the highest^ functional development is New 
York, which was performing 22 of the 23 functions in 1923. The 
development in this State is shown in Table 0. 

In order to get a more complete picture of thjs^functional develop- 
ment of State departments' of education, the writer drafted a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to each of the 48 State education offices. 
Replies were received from 30 States, and the tabulated results are 
shown in Table 5. 8 This table shows that the phenomenal growth 
in the numerical size of State departments of education was paralleled 
by a like expansion in the functional activities of staff officers. 
Unlike the' numerical growth, the functional development has con- 
tinued during the period 1920—1923. The increase in the number of 
States having staff officers engaged in specific supervision is note- 
worthy in the -following functions: Rural schools, certification of 
teachers, elementary graded schools, teacher placement, school 
buildings, school libraries, and evening schools. ** 

»- ■ - L — 

• States replying: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, flllnots, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Malno, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Islatid, South Carolina, Tennants, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wyt Virginia, Wyoming. 
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Table 7. — Functions performed under direct supervision of professional staff 
a . officers in five State departments of education , 19 XS 


[The mark (X) indicates in what States the function is performed] 


Function 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
10 
11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

ft 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23 . 


Masse* 

qhusetts 


-X 


Vocational education 

High schools ..”7 

Rural schools * 7. 

Certification of teachers Il l 7“' y 

Teacher training _ w . • 1 

Special Subjects (music, art, health, etc.). 77417 

Elementary graded schools 

Ameri (sanitation 7777 

Teacher placement service. . 

School buildings 

Special education (mentally and physically de- 
ficient) « i y 

Retirement fund..... ! x 

Attendance II 77 77111! 

Higher education (including normal schools) 771 X 

School Hbrapes / 


Evening scmools.. I7777I777 " X* 

Legal service...' : I 

Editorial ,77777 " i 

Textbooks . III'. 77 

Professional licensing, (doctors, dentists ,etc.)7. lit 7 1 1 

Acadenflc subjects. _ _.J 

Educational measurements. j 

Continuation schools I.7.77I777i’l X 17 


Connecti- 
cut 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


New 

York 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Now 

Jersey 


Pennsyl- 

vania 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

x_ 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x- 

X 

X 


X 

X 


The intensive study of the professional staff and its work found in 
subsequent chapters will be confined to five States: Massachusetts, 
. Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Table 7 
shows the functional activity in each of those States. No ohe of 
these States prescribes official textbooks, and therefore they have no 
officers fpr this function. For every other function, except educa- 
tional^ measurements, at least three qf the States have specific staff 
officers.. Thus it can be seen that the opportunity for a thorough 
study ’of the functions performed by State departments of education 
exists in this group of Commonwealths. 

To briefly summarize the section on functional growth, we find that 
in 1920 the activities directed by professional staff officers had grown 
in number to 23. In 1900 only 14 of these functions were so directed^ 
and not more than four States performed any one function. We 
further fipd that four of these functions, to wit, vocatidnal education, 
high schools, rural schools, and certification of teachers, are quite 
commonly cared for, but there is great diversity as to the other 19. 
functions. Functional development has paralleled the numerical 
growth of the professional staff, except that it haa«tontinued apace 
since 1920, whereas the numerical growth in the same time has been 
insignificant. . * 

t COSTS . ■ * ‘ 


• *> 

The third evidence^ growth instate departments of education, is 
increased cost of^mainFenance. Cost data, except for recent yearn, 
«re difficult to procure. This explains why Table '8, showing cost 
increase sifaco 1900, is for eight States only. It will be noted, from 


.V ' ' 
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this table, that cost increase paralleled growth in size of staff and 
Junctional activity. ‘ The significant rise comes after 1910. 

. fc 

Table 8 .—Total cost of administering State departments of education, eight States 

1900, 19J0, anf 1920' . 


8tate 

1000 

V 

1010 

1920 

'W s 

Arkansas 

ti onn 

#0 AAA 

<25,000 

Delaware 

“» wu 

58,000 

’ I r rwvrv 

Indiana.... 

ti aaA' 

* O, uuu 

1A AAA 

01, 911 
40,000 

Maryland 

O, uuu 

1U, 000 

<1 7nn 

Massachusetts 

17 

o, /zV 

CA orvgl 

69, 693 
306,636 

Texas 

• i , 400 i 

18,255 1 

A onn 

00, aw 

Ol OTA 

Washington 1 ’ 

41 , 370 

1 4 TTA 

136, 197 

Wret Virginia « -j 

0, ^UU | 
*3 Ann j 

17, /70 

1 1 7(V1 

54, 075 

’ 

o, Ow J 

1 

11, /uo 

1 

27,000 


Basefl on returns from State education offices 
* Estimated. , ° 

1 One-half biennial appropriation. 

4 -Impropriation for salaries only. 

Table 9.' — Comparison of total salaries paid professional staffs, in 36 States in 
- . 1916 and 1920 • v 


State 

i 

1915 

1920 

In- 

crease 

Per 

cent in- 
crease 

i 

j State 

1915 



l 

1920 ! crease 

I 

Per 

cent in- 
crease 

Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado, 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qeorgia...- 

Idaho “ 

Indiana 

Iowa 1 

K&haas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

111,600 

5.000 
21,800 

4, .800 

2.000 

6,600 
14, 600 
12,250 

20. 300 

14.500 

4,100 

18.500 
11, 700 

5.000 

36,200 

8.300 
26,400 

7.000 

163.460 
17,900 

50.300 

11.400 
23,700 

32.400 
36,500 
28,010 

29.300 
3(^740 

20,100 

53.600 

28.460 

47.600 

103,810 

39,000 

65,260 

40.600 

$61,860 

12,900 

28,600 

6,600 

21.700 

26,800 

22.500 

15.760 
9,000 

16,240 

16,000 

35,100 

16.760 

42.500 

67, 610 

30.700 
39,850 
33,600 

447 

268 

131 

138 

1,060 

479 
154 
128 
44 

112 

390 

190 

143 

850 

187 

370 

167 

480 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 
Wyoming 

* • 

$10,600 

7,200 

9,400 

13.600 

35.000 

6,000 

12.500 
0,400 

29.100 
8,300 

11.100 

23.000 

12.600 

2.500 

12.000 

9.800 

13.800 
8,000 

$36,400 

15.500 
26,000 
14,250 
78,133 

18,050 

56.500 
16,300 
40,480 
17,400 

11.340 
264, 360 

25,000 

16.340 

43,750 
31,790 
21, 140 
18,080 

$25, 800 
! 8.300 
15,600 
650 
43, 133 

12,060 

44,000 

6,900 

•11,380 

9,100 

240 

231,350 

12,400 

13,840 

31,750 

21,990 

7,340 

15,080 

243 

115 

166 

5 

123 

200 

352 

73 

39 

110 

2* 

f, 006 
98 
553 

265 

224 

53 

500 


* Based on Monahan (or 1915 flgurds, and on Kalbach and Neal fcf 1930 figures. 


Table 10. 1 — Comparison of total salaries of entire staff ( professional and clerical ) 

in 23 States, in 1916 and-1920 


* 

State 

1915 

1920 

In- 

crease 

Per 

cent in- 
crease 

State 

1916 

1920 

ln-‘ 

crease 

Per 

cent In- 
crease 

"Alabama 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Farida 

Georgia 

lojva 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maryland : 

Mississippi 

Montana....*..— 

$19,880 

7.100 
8,400 
0,500 

17.300 

18,000 

8.100 

23.000 

8.000 
8.800 , 
8,600 

183,010 

24.800 
16,000 

38.800 

4a 300 
44,420 
27,340 
67,700 

66.900 

62.900 
19,400 
33,600 

163,130 

17. 700 
7,600 

29.300 

23.000 

28,420 

19,230 

44.700 

49,900 

44.100 

9,800 

16.300 

318 

250 

90 

308 

133 

178 

238 

195 

832 * 
- 601 1 
102 ! 

w l 

►^Nevada 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 
Wyoming....... 

t ' • ■ 

$14,500 

48,660 

8.400 

17,300 

39,190 

14,900 

4,100 

22,760 

23,700 

21,020 

4,600 

1 ' * 

$16,760 
100,103 
22,850 
69, 140 

82,038 ' 
26,600 
21,260 
66,790 

44,210 

31,260 

22,400 

$1,260 

61,483. 

14,460 

61,840 

I 

12,846 

11,700 

17,160 

34,040 

20,610 

9,640 

17,900 

9 

100 

172 

300 

33 

79 

' ,418 
150 

87 

41 

396 
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Table 11. — Expenditures of department of public instruction, State of New Jersey. 

by years 1 


Division 

1014-16 

. . — ... 

1919-20 

1922-23 

Staff 

Clerical 

Total 

Staff 

Clerical 

Totai 

Staff 

Clerical 

Total 

» 

Commissioner 

Educational division 

Law division 

Business division 

Blanks and forms 

$10,000 

18,387 

4,025 

7,000 

32,400 

7,332 

960 

6,831 

312,400 

26,720 

4,985 

12,831 

14,480 

11,430 

310,000 

29,780 

5JX)0 

11,180 

$1,750 

16,020 

1,414 

0,620 

311,750 
46,806 
6,414 
90,306 
13,640 
20,900 j 

$10,000 

43,700 

6,500 

16,000 

$3,000 

20,387 

'1.800 

13,301 

$13,060 
6%W7 
A 300 

ZLOOb 

23,030 

Other expenses 







Total 

30,413 

16, 523 

81,846 

65,000 

28,810 

_ 1 

s 

fc* : 

38,638 

162,648 


T Prepared by business division, New Jersey 8tate Department. 


Rise in costs for the period 1915-1920 is shown in Tables 9 and 10. 
These tables present total amounts spent for salaries. Since for 
the year 1921-22 salaries constituted 83 per cent of the total costs 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, the sig- 
nificance of Tables 9 and 10 may be appreciated, it will be seen 
from Table 9 that all but seven of the 36 States at least doubled the 
amount spent for professional salaries between 1915 'and 1920. 
Table 10 reveals that all but seven of 23 Stages at least doubled 
this total salary roll in the same period. The per cent of increase 
for total department salaries is not as great as for professional sal- 
aries. This is due to the fact that clerical salaries advanced more 
moderately. * 

An analysis of co^t increase in the New Jersey Department of 
Education over an eight-year period is presented in Table 11. The 
largest increase proportionately is for the educational division, 
which renders the professional service of the department. 

* * ‘ • * 

Table 12.* — Annual total expense, total expense per capita, and total expense per 
pupil of the offices of State superintendents of public instruction of various States, 


\ 


Stata « 

Total 

expense 

Expense 
per capita 

Expense 
per pupil 

Ohio 

non c on 

tO 0175 

tn uoo 

Illinois 

221 270 

fU. UMO 
Mil 

w. uw 

Indiana •_ 

116, 616 

. Uo41 
mSr 

. lot 

Michigan \ 

162, 635 

. Will 

. AM 
Ol A 

Pennsylvania 

476, 656 

• 1/1 10 

. ilu 

New Jersey •„ x 

182,590 

. UOIO 

0579 

. 4/0 
OAQ 

Massachusetts „ 

811, 504 

• WIO 

OAOO 

. OMw 
KJYl 

Minnesota 

208! 110 
233,025 

i WVw 

. OUJ 

»> .412 

Wisconsin 

• Wil 
nfiM 

Connecticut 

519. 050 

< UOOO 

1J17 

* 400 

7>m 



• lOl 



1 TWa i« » oombiimtlon of Tables 67 and 67- A Fiscal Policies, UpdcgratJ and Kinf ; 


Table 12 shows the cost p*er capita and the cost per pupil of depart- 
ments of education in 10 States, all of which have well-organized 
staffs. It will be seen that the annual cost per capita ranges from 
less than '2 cents in Ohio to less than 14 cents in Connecticut. The 
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annual cost per' pupil varies from less than 10 cents in Ohio to 73 
cents in Connecticut. While these per capita and per pupil amounts 
are not great, the range of 12 cents in the cost per capita between 
the highest and lowest States, and of 63 cents per pupil between 
the highest and lowest States, is very significant. Costs of main- 
taming State departments of education seem le&a standar dize d than 
functional practice. 

This chapter served to demonstrate that State departments of 
education since 1900 have grown tremendously, first, in the number 
of their personnel, especially on the professional side; second, in the 
number of functions performed and in the increasing tendency of 
the States individually to assume more of these functions; and 
third, in the cost of supporting these enlarged activities. 

It seems quite fitting and proper, in view of this phenomenal 
growth of State education offices, to ask who are the people that are 
manning the professional staffs of these organizations and what are 
- the y doing. This the subsequent.chaptere propose to do so fa»as 
the professional staffs in the five States already enumerated are 
concerned. 



1 
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dhapter III 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, AND PENNSYLVANIA 

P 3 ^ 

A bi^ef survey of the organization and functional activities of the 
departments of education in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania will give a general idea of the work of 
the professional staff, and at the same time will furnish a background 
for the subsequent discussion of the-professional staff of these States. 
This survey will cover, first, a list of the divisions and independent 
bureaus, with the number of professional employees in each; second, 
a critical survey of the organization of each State department; 
third, a descriptive account of the work of the various divisions and 
bureaus in the five States. 

Tables 13 to 17, inclusive, list the divisions and bureaus, with 
professional employees in each, for Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, ^New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The information for 
New York was supplied by the administration bureau of the State 
department. For the other States, the data were taken from edu- 
cation directories of these States for 1923. 

t * . ** 

Table 13 . — Divisions and numbers of professional employees by divisions, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education, 1923 


Divisions 

Professional 

employees 

Divisions 

Professional 

employees 

Elementary, secondary, 

and 


Public libraries. 

8 

normal schools 


>6 

Blind 


Vocational education 


17 

Teachere ’ retirement 

board... t 

University extension 

Immigration and Americ&niza- 

7 

Total 

37 

tion 


*2 


1 


} Ten normal school principals excluded. 

1 Interpreters and field secretaries excluded. 

IW058,— 25t 3 
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Table 14. — Divisio&and bureaus and number of professional employees in each, 
Connecticut State Department of Education, 1923 


Professional 


Divisions and bureaus employees 

Account* * ** and purchases 1 

Americanization, * 1 

Attendance and employment... *1 

Elementary education 1 

Physical education and health.. 1 

Rural education *4 

Normal schools 1 1 

Secondary education * 1 

Special education and standards. 1 


Profession*! 


Divisions and bureaus employe® 

Tests and investigations l 

Vocational education 3 

Editorial i 

Special investigations 1 

Statistics 2 

Certification of teachers. 1 


Total 21 


> Eight agents resident in Acid excluded. 

* Rural supervisors resident in field excluded; three regional supervisors included. 
1 Four normal school principals excluded. 


Table 16. — Divisions and number of professional employees by divisions, Sew 
York State Department of Education, 1923 


Divisions 

Higher education 

Secondary education. . 
Elementary education. 

8tate library 

State museum 

Administration 

Archives and history. . 
Attendance 


Professional 

employees 

18 

Professional 

Divisions employees 

Finance % 3 

2 

Law _ 2 

19 

Library extensions 10 

44 

14 

School^ buildings and grounds.. 3 

Visual instruction 4 

7 

.. * 4 

Vocational and extension educa- 
tion 31 

5 


34 

Total. 200 


T^ble 16. — Divisions and number of professional employees by divisions, Sew 

** Jersey Department of Education, 1923 . 


s Professional 

Divisions employees 

Academic credentials and sum- 
mer schools 1 

Business.... G 

Elementary education 1 

Law 2 

* 

Physiol training and hygiene.. 3 


. Professional 

Divisions employees 

Secondary education 1 

Teachers’ certificates and ex- 

aminatfons ... 1 

Vocational education 7 


Total. 


22 


Table 17. — Divisions and bureaus and professional employees in each, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education, 1923 


Professional 

employoes 

1 


Divisions sod bureaus 

Higher education 

Law 1 

Secondary education 1 

Administration. - 3 

Americanization 6 

Attendance . ’ 6 

Health ‘ 7 

Preprofessional and professional 
credentials. 2 


Divisions and bureaus * 

Rural education..- 

School buildings 

School employees’ retirement 

Special education.: 

Teacher. «. 

• Vocational '14 

Subject directors 14 


Professional 

employees 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 


Total 


70 


> Fifteen oountv sur>erv tsars ax eluded. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION ' 

The several divisions and the professional employees, in each, for 
the Massachusetts Department of Education are shown in Table 13. 

The chief administrative officer for the internal functioning of 
the department is the chief clerk, a nonprofessional officer. This is 
in sharp contrast to the practice in New York and Pennsylvania, 
where the chief administrative officer for the department is the *• 
head of the administrative division, a professional officer, who must 
combine executive ability of high order with a thorough knowledge 
of the educational problems of the State. > 

In the second place, the tendency to assign new functions to the ~ 
department of education when State government is reorganized 
and consolidated is strikingly illustrated by Massachusetts. The 
various departments, commissions, and boards were reduced to 20 
departments in a reorganization of lire Massachusetts State govern- . 
ment in 1920. * 

When the commissioner of education stated to the writer that 
"certain ihconsistcncies ” existed 1 as a result of the reorganization, 
he evidently had this situation in mind. There is always the danger 
in consolidating governmental agencies that some functions will be 
assigned departments whose experience and traditions are not in 
keeping with the new responsibilities. Thus, in Massacluisotts the 
division of immigration and Americanization is engaged in a pure 
type of social service, while adult education, in so far as it is related 
to schools, has no place in its program. The division of the blind is » 
concerned as much with the employment and relief of the blind iis 
it is with their education. 


'Two types of organization iloQiwjl and described by writers on Industrial i/nnagetnent predominate 
In tbe organisations of tbe live State department* of education. These types are the 94 functional fr and the 
•Mine and staff.” ^ 

“Functional organisation consist* in so dividing the work of management that each man from the di- 
ikt&nt superintendent down shalltiave as few, functions as possible to perform." (F. W. Taylor, quoted 
k Duncan, Principles of fndustrial Management, p. 188.) 

The following principle of line and staff organization was formulated by Prof. Harlan Hpdegraff: 

M Thls principle requires In so far as the environing conditions permit: 

“(1) That a competent forceful manager possessing initiative, sanity, and vision be the chief planner and 
thief executive of theenterprise (tho school system), and that ail legislative and executive acts focus in him, 
“(2) That the various units of the enterprise and the manager be connected with each other into a uni* 
bd, compact, and yet as simple as possible an organization through two series of closely related organs: 
M (a) 'The staff, * 4 whlch will give in the quickest and surest manner complete -and accurate knowledge 
as expert advice as possible concerning the condition in every unit and In the enterprise as a whole; and 
“(6) 'Tiio lino/ which will secure in tho most direct and certain manner the execution of decisions based 
ttpon the knowledge and advice thus gained. 

.“(3) That tbeee two aerie: of organs be so coordinated that whenever it contributes to efficiency, subor* 
Unite line officers may act upon knowledge and advioe of a coordinate subordinate staff offloar without 
railing for directions from above, and without knowledge and advice passing to higher staff or line offioer. 
• M (i) That any two coordinate ataff and line organs may, when efficiency makes it desirable or environing 
traditions require It, be exercised by the same person. 

“(6) That the distribution of authority and responsibility for the various functions of line and staff 
rad the 0001*00 which various type* of administrative action should take be dearly defined and in such 
twty that accountability of subordinate to superior officers will be exacted.” (£fl ! cieneg Principles 
UsgUd to Administration and Management of Schor if, unpublished .) . , 
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The organization of the Massachusetts Department of Education 
is well knit and compact. This is especially true of the older division*) 
that constituted the department beforo 1920. The commissioner is 
- the real head of the department, since the State hoard of education 
is merely advisory. This situation makes for unity in policy and 
execution. There are no assistant commissioners in Massachusetts, 
and each division director is responsible immediately to the com- 
missioner. Although the directors spend , some time in the field, 
(•specially those in the older divisions, their principal duty is to 
, supervise and coordinate the work of their field agents. The division 
heads, with one exception, are limited to general direction. The 
director of the division of elementary, secondary, and normal schools 
is personally- responsible for the normal schools. 

Massachusetts lias two distinct types of organization in its depart- 
ment of education; the older divisions represent the*“linc and staff" 
type, and the newer divisions the .‘‘committee” typo. As used in 
this chapter, a “line officer” is one who executes, and a “staff officer" 
is one who advises. The term “staff” in its technical sense relative 
to principles of organization must not be confused with “staff” in 
the more general- sense of the members of an organization. Except 
for this discussion of -organization, the term is used in the general 
sense throughout the study. In the divisions of elementary and 
secondaiy education and normal schools, vocational education, and 
university extension the directors are line officers, while the super- 
visors and agents under them are staff officers. In the divisions 
added since 1900 the real executive is a board or a commission. > 

ORGANIZATION OF CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION - ■ ' 

«* 

' The organization of the Connecticut Department of Education is 
largely/)! the functional variety in which one expert executes the work 
of each division or bureau. Although smaller in afea and population 
than either Massachusetts or New Jersey, Connecticut's" State 
department has six more divisions and bureaus than the former and 
seven more than the latter. While the Connecticut organization is 
predominately functional in type, it also partakes of the “line and 
staff” in that the commissioner is the line officer for the department. 
There are no assistant commissioners in Connecticut, and all division 
and bureau heads work directly under the commissioner, Connecti- 
cut's organization furnishes one unique feature for the group of five 
States in that the commissioner is a* functional officer as well as a 
line officer. He is personally responsible for the normal schools of 
the State. 1 

The mainspring of the internal organism is the chief clerk as in the 
case of Massachusetts. ~ 
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The New York State Department presents an excellent study in 
lino, and staff organization. The board of regents, whose mandates 
are law, stand at the head of the organization. The commissioner 
is chief line officer to the department. He carries out the legislation 
ot the regents. The four assistant commissioners,, including thf. 
deputy, are virtually pure staff officers. True the assistant com- 
missioner for elementary education has under his direction five 
bureaus, but the other three assistant commissioners rtre primarily 
advisers and not directors. The line officers are the directors of the 
several divisions. These are the men who put over the work of the 
department in the State. They furnish the punch and the drive 
*nd execute through their subordinates the program of the regents 
and the commissioner. 

w 

The clearing point for the internal organization of the New York 
department is the administration division. Departmental activity 
centers jn the chief of this division, and most matters reaching the 
attention of the commissioner first pass through his hands. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION 

The organization of the New Jersey Department of Education is 
combination of the ‘dine and staff” and “functional” typos. 
The commissioner is the line officer of the department, while the 
assistant: commissioners and division ghiefs are his ’advisers, and in 
that sense are staff officers. At the same time, the deputy commis- 
aoner ami the assistant commissioners for elementary and secondary 
education are pure examples of functional officers. Each is an expert 
icting in an executive capacity-in regard to certain functions. These 
unctional officers of New Jersey are field men, in contrast to line 
officers who,' for the most part, are desk men. 

One feature of the New Jersey organization deserves especial 
notice.. The divisions care for field activities, while the bureaus look 
•fter offico activities. The bureau of physical training and hygiene 
8 the one exception to this generalization, and its logical place would 
*oem to ho under the direction of one of the assistant commissioners. 

The internal organization of the New Jersey State education 'office 
8 directed by the secretary to the commissioner. 

'.ORGANIZATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF 
4 EDUCATION * 

l 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Education is a highly 
developed line and staff organization. The superintendent of public 
instruction is the line officer for all the activities of the -department. 
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The deputy superintendents, the director of the professional creden- 
tials bureau, and the subject directors are staff officers, whose work 
in the office and in the field is advisory. The director of the adminis- 
tration bureau is the line officer for the internal organization. He 
stands between the superintendent and the^several bureau heads, 
lie also stands between the department and the officers of the local 
school districts in many important particulars. /The lino officers, who 
carry out t he program of the department in the State, are the directors 
of the attendance, health, retirement, rural education, school build- 
ings, special education, teacher, vocational bureaus. The work of 
each of these bureaus has a definite legal basis, a circumstance which 
enhances the power of these line officers in the State. 

In addition to affording the highest development of lino uifd staff 
organization, the position of the administration bureau is a distinct 
contribution thnt the Pennsylvania department makes in the field 
id State department organization. The State council of education 
and the superintendent of public instruction work through the 
administration bureau. It is the focal point not o>dy of departmental 
routine within the cflice at Harrisburg but of all the functional 
activities of the department as well. " | 

WORK OF THE SEVERAL DIVISIONS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ' 

Heference to Table 13, page 13, will disclose that thero are seven 
divisions within the Massachusetts Department of Education. Tho 
work of these divisions will' be described in tlio order in which they 
. stand in the table. 

Elementary . secondary , and normal schools. — The director of the 
division of elementary, secondary, and Formal schools is the ranking 
division head of the department. He is responsible for editing, the 
annual report of tho department and the publications of tho division. 
He is also charged with the supervision of the 10 State normal schools. 

There are five bureaus or sections in this division, .namely, physical 
education, elementary education, secondary education, research and 
statistics, teachers’ registration. The work of the physical education 
bureau is largely promotional, although a certain amount of super- 
vision and inspection. is done in the, schools of the State. 'Through 
addresses at educational meetings and through printed bulletins the 
program of the bureau is made known. The bureau has charge .of 
summer normal schools for physical training. ’ * 

The principal duties of the supervisor of elementary eduCatioitfare 
the following: Editing and 1 revising State courses of study for ele- 
mentary schools, inspecting elementary schools and recommending 

c — ■ — ■ ■ - ■■ 1 — — 

1 This description was written from notes of interviews made in tho Massachusetts State education 
oflto. Where other materials are need; the citation will be ft van. ■ 
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improvements, planning teachers’ institutes, making addresses, 
overseeing transportation of pupils* reorganizing union superinten- 
dences, holding office conferences, and attending to correspondence. 

The bureau of secondary education has general supervision of the 
250 high schools of Massachusetts, One. hundred of these schools'" 
are State aided and mustconform to certain legal standards, which are 
enforced by this bureau. The certification of teachers in State-aided 
high schools is charged to the bureau. The supervisor of secondary 
education organizes and conducts State conferences with high-school 
principals, ad vises, with school authorities in regard to new buildings, 
and makes occasional-surveys of high schools. 

The principal duties of the bureau of research and ^statistics are 
the following: Collection, examination, tabulation, and publicuti6n 
of statistics relative to public schools; editing the annual report of the 
department; preparation of circulars or information; placement of 
deaf and blind children in special schools; preparation and distribution 
to . towns of census cards, school registers, and medical inspection 
material. , " 

• 

The agent in charge of registration of teachers conducts a place- 
ment service for the teachers.and school authorities of Massachusetts. 
Although touchers of other States afe registered, placement is made 
only within the State. Approximately 9, obo teachers are registered 
with this bureau. 

Division of vocational education . — Instead of making one agent 
responsible for each of the four fields (agriculture, household arts, 
industrial education, and continuation schools), there are three sub- 
divisions (supervision, administration, and teacher training), headed 
by agents responsible for all four fields. The activities of the voca- 
tionol division are so vast that even a descriptive summary will not be 
attempted. Suffice it to say that in 1921 there were 172 vocational 
schools of one kind and another, located in 78 cities and towns.* 

- Division of university extension . — The division of university exten- 
sion has put into effect a comprehensive program of adult education 
both for English-speaking and non-English-speaking persons. Courses 
conducted by correspondence and by extension instructors at 
j various centers of »the State. The division was established in 1915, 
and in the first seven years of its existence had enrolled a total of 
j IOOjOOO students. In the act of 1915 establishing it the division" was— 

authorized to cooperate with existing institutions of learning in the establishment 
and conduct of university extension and correspondence courses; * * * »nd 
•Iso, where it is deemed advisable, to establish and conduct university extension 
and correspondence courses for the benefit of residents of Massachusetts. 

Tlio field of adult education for non-Epglish-speaking people was 
added in 1919.* 

- »• _ ; . 

' Eifhtv.flfth An. Rep. Masa. Dept, of Bd., p. 1 B 6 . 
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Division of immigration and Ah^erxconization . — The primary func- 
tion is to prevent exploitation of the newcomer. Two types of service 
rendered by the division are to assist the immigrant in the naturaliza- 
tion process, and to aid him in bringing relatives to America. 

The division of public libraries has general supervision of the free 
public libraries of the State, which numbered 424 in 1921 . The divi- 
sion maintains a field service, especially for the aid of libraries in the 
smaller towns. The service of the division is also extended to the 
public schools, and library courses are encouraged in the normal 
schools. 4 N 

The division of the blind is engaged in three types of service: The 
education of tho blind, the relief of the blind, and the employment of 
the blind. An important feature of the educational work is the sight* * 
saving classes. There were 19 such classes in Massachuset ts early in 
1022. J 


These classes aro eqdlpperi with special desks; large, clear-typed textbooks, and 
other material suitable for the instruction of tho visually handicapped child. 
The class unit is small enough to permit individual instruction, and pupils can be 
kept up to grade.* 

Teachers retirement board . — The principal functions performed are 
to check deductions of school committees? to keep an account for 
each individual member; to determine amount of annuities; and to 
compute the pensions of the voluntary class. 


WORK OF THE SEVERAL DIVISIONS AND BUREAUS OF THE 
£}' CONNECTICUT DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION* 

i *V The 1 5 divisions and bureaus of the Connecticut Department of 
9 ’Education are listed in Tablo 14. Of these tlm first 1 1 are classed as 
' divisions and those remaining as bureaus. 

- The director of accounts and purchases is the purchasing agent for 
the department of education, the normal schools, and the trade school*. 
He prepares standardized forms for local school districts. The book- 
kooping for the department is done in this division. 

The division of Americanization is engaged in the task of making 
/loyal, active, and intelligent" citizens. . Tho program is carried out 
not only through Americanization classes but also through community 
campaigns in which organizations such as the chamber of commerce, 
the rotary club, and the Young Men’s Christian Association are en- 
listed. Tho division’s motion picture, 14 The Making of An American," 
illustrates another method of attack upon the problem. 1 

Tho attendance and employment division is charged with the en- 
forcement of the compulsory attendance and child-labor laws. Its 

/ 



Man. Dept, of Educ., pp. 1IMM. 


* Elfhtj-flfth An 
•Ibid, p. no. 

! J h ‘** oUo ‘ I « note* of Interview* oal«« oUmtwIm elated. 

Baa Rep. Conn. Bd. of Edna, 1090, pp. 19-22, for further aaeou&t of work of this division . 

‘I ' . if* I it. Vi ’ ' . ' , * 
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agents go into those towns not haring regular attendance officers. 
Two agents of tho division have the power to prosecute. 

The director of tho division of elementary education confines his 
activities to the larger*towns, since the rural districts are well cared 
for in- Connect icuil bythe division of rural education. The division > 
of elementary education has prepared an excellent ^Habus, entitled 
"Plans for Progress, ” for use in the elementary schools. 

The diroctor of physical education and health was in tho midst 
of a promotional campaign when the writer visited Hartford in the . 
spring of 1923. Although tho position had been but recently created, 
the director had produced four manuals and numerous circulars to 
further the health work of the schools. The division was working for 
two definite goals: (1) A full-time physical instructor for the larger 
schools; (2) a health nurse for every town. 

Connecticut makes a distinct contribution to State educational 
administration in its handling of tli6 rural school problem. The 
director of rural education has 30 agents, resident in the field, con- 
stantly engaged in supervision. Ninotyvseven towns were served by 
these agents in 1923. The following statement concerning the super- 
vising agents and their duties will give a clear picture of the work 
of the rural education division. 

duties or aurERvreiN^voevrs* 

Since 1903 State, aid has boon provided for the Supervision of the schools of 
the smaller towns of Connecticut. First, part of the salary of the supervising 
agent was paid by the town. To-day any town with 25 teachers or lew may 
make application for the appointment of a supervising agent, whose salary ard 
Mpcnses arc paid by the State board of education. - 

According to the statute these supervising agents are the acting school visitors 
of the towns in which they supervise. Usually a supervisor has from 3-5 to 40 
teachers and from three to four towns under his supervision. 

In order that there may be & general understanding of the responsibilities 
which rest upon supervisors as agents of the town school committees and aa 
representatives and agents of the State board of education, there has been pre- 
pared the following statement of practice: 

1. The supervising agents as “acting school visitors" will be held responsible 
to the town school committees they serve aa well as to this board, through the 
commissioner of education, for the organisation, progress, and tone of thaschool 
systems in their charge and for tho classification, management, and progress of 
the pupils therein. 

2. They shall in general visit each school twice a month for the purpose of 
improving the instruction and promoting the progress of the pupils and of noting 
the condition of the school property. 

3. They shall report each month upon blanks prescribed by the commissioner 
of education and make special reports as requested by the director of 'rural 
education with thotapproval of the commissioner. ‘ 

4. They shall, in towns eligible to the support of school grants, formally 
notify, in writing, the commissioner, through the director of rural education of 
(1) Any teacher who is not managing or teaching successfully and any teacher 

* Connecticut Bchoolawol. a No, 3» October, p. >. 
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who should for any reason bo disapproved, and (2) any building which is not in 
good repair. 

6. They are instructed to keep the local school officers informed of the needs 
of the schools, of the supervisor's work, and of the work of each teacher, the 
attendance of the children, the condition of the buildings, and from time to time 
of such other facts as will fix local responsibility and will enable school officers to 
« act intelligently. 

6. They shall, either at teachers’ meetings or at such other times as seem most 
convenient, exclusive of regular visits and preferably outside of school hours 
give to each elementary teacher at least two hours of instruction each month and 
give or cause to be given like instruction to each high-school teacher. 

• 7. Each supervisor shall exercise educational leadership in his towns and shall 
keep his communities informed of the needs and progress of the schools, and of 
educational movements in the State and Nation, and shall use all practicable 
means to this end, including public meetings. 

8. As age n of the State board of education they shall be responsible for the 
attendance of all pupils in their schools. They shall report to the director of 
rural educat*^ all cases which in their judgment require prosecution and submit 
therewith such evidence and records as may be required under the rules approved 
by the commissioner. 



Th© director of the division of secondary education has general 
supervision of the 92 high schools of the State. He visits each school 
t l easfc once a year, and files a detailed report of each visit. The 
director advises with local authorities as to the daily programs, 
courses of studjfc, and school buddings. 


Table 18. 1 — Connecticut State angl State-aided trade and vocational schools 
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The division of special education and stdndards is charged* with 
the problem of the child who is handicapped 'mentally and physically. 
The division was established in September, 1922, and in its first year 
had organized classes fox' subnormal children, and open-air classes 
for those of impaired health. Work had also boon instituted for the 
blind and partially sighted. 

The bureau of tests and investigations , which conducts scientific 
studies of schools by means of standard tests, is a part of this division. 

The division of vocational education is engaged in three main activi- 
ties, viz, agricultural education, trade and industrial education, and 
home economics education. The nature ancf extent'; of the work of y* 
this division is summarized in Table 18. 

The bureau of publications is charged with editing Connecticut * 
Schools, the monthly publication of the department; with preparing 
the catalogues of the normal schools and State summer school ; and 
with editing the biennial report of the department. - 
. The bureau of special investigations engages chiefly in the’ task of 
making local surveys. The department has published several of 
thoso investigations. 

The principal duties of the bureau of statistics are to compile tho • 
annual reports cf all the towns, prepare the bietmial report of the 
department, assist in local surveys, compile evening school reports, 
and answer questionnaires calling for school statistics. 

The. teachers’ certification bureau is charged with the issuance of 
teaching certificates. The head of tho bureau passes on tho merits 
of all applications except a few unusual cases which are referred to 
the commissioner. The bureau maintains a placement service, 
which is more or loss informal. No figures are reported on actual 
placements, and the number of requests from teachers and superin- 
tendents is not large. 

WORK OF TltE SEVERAL DIVISIONS AND BUREAUS OF THE NEW 
YORK DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION » 


The several divisions'and bureaus of 4he New York Department of 
Education are given in Table 15. The description of tho activities 
of these divisions and- bureaus has been so well set forth in a pamphlet 
entitled, “A Brief Account of the Organization of the University and 
the Functions of Its Several Divisions” (Albany, 1924), that it need 
not be repeated here, except for one division. The work of the 
division of examinations and inspections in administering the 
"regents system” is distinctive enough to warrant such repetition. 

The work of the division of examinations and inspections, as sug- 
gested b^ the title r fall8 into two main parts, the supervision of the 
examinations and the inspection of the schools of the State. In the 


'i 
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v -.-latter phase, inspection by this division is largely confined to the 
secondary school^, of which there were 1,064 in 1922. 

The examinations bureau is — 

• ' - a 

Charged with the conducting of examinations, the keeping of records, and the 
issuance of credentials based thereon. Examinations are conducted in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the State in preliminary and in academic 
subjects; at designated centers in the State in subjeots required for teachers cer- 
tificates; aud at other designated centers in the subjects required for licensure and 
certification in the several professions under the supervision of the department. 

The work of the inspections bureau is carried on by 10 inspectors. 

. Each of these — 

v 

is assigned to the group of related subjects in^ which he is best fitted to repre- 
sent the department as a specialist both in the fi&d and in the office. In addition 
to the special assignment, each of these inspectors is allotted one of the several 
districts into which the State is divided for inspection purposes, and in this terri- 
tory is held responsible for the general inspection of all secondary schools, pro- 
fessional schools, technical schools, colleges, and universities, in so far as inspection 
is essential to the enforcement of the special provisions of the education law 
and of the rules of the board of regents. Under the former particular atten- 
tion is given to the enforcement of the statutes relating to compulsory education, 
proper sanitation, and fire protection; violations of these statutes are reported 
to the division for such a'ction as conditions may render necessary. The rules 
of the board of regents to whicll the especial attention of the Inspector is directed 
* ; sire those relating to courses of study, standards Qf instruction, adequate equip- 
o I»ent for work, and apportionment of academic moneys. Ilf is further'incumbent 
upon the inspectors to report on conditions relating to general organization, 
discipline, and instruction in all such institutions, and in all their grades and 
departments. 




WORK OF THE SEVERAL DIVISIONS AND BUREAUS OF THE NEW 
JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The several divisions and bureaus of the New Jersey Department 
of Education are listed in Table 16. The description of these divis- 
ions and bureau^ that follows is quoted from statements prepared 
for the commissioner of education in New Jersey by the division and 
bureau heads. 

Legal division . — The chief duties of the legal division are to inter- 
pret the school code; to arbitrate school disputes involving points of 
law; to acl as a court of appeals on decisions of school boards referred 
to State department; to determine when State money should.be 
withheld; to advise with local districts in bonding proceedings; to 
answer correspondence relative, to points of law. 

Division of secondary education .— The duties of assistant commis- 
sioner inVjfharge of secondary education are: 

1. Visiting, for the purposes of inspection and conference, 166 
public approved high schools and 59 private high schools, as may be 
necessary. 

2. Determining and making ail official record of the curricula of 

^achofjhese^ublic and ’private high schools. * 
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3. Evaluating and validating all certificates of. pupils’ work, 
vising from the transfer of pupils from school to school or from. 
State to State— about 2,500 per year. 

4. Investigating individual systems, to help boards of education 
solve local problems. 

6. Attending conferences of teachers of special subjects; such os 
Latin, mathematics, science, modern language, English, and history. 
These conferences deal with methods of teaching. 

6. Taking part in county institutes, also in city moetings, to dis- 

! 5thods of instruction and administration. Delivering public 
os. 

Meeting statistical data, including the annual report. The 
rizing, interpreting, and publishing of these facts. 
Corresponding with schools and individuals within and without 
the State. 



9. Directing the annual State high-echool conference. 

10. Preparing and editing monographs rolative to the content and » 
method of the teaching of the liigh^chool subjects. 

Vocational division . — The following phases of work are covered by 
the vocational division : ’ 

1. Vocational education: The vocational work includes day and 
evening schools and classes in trades and industries, home, economics, 
and agriculture. The work done by the division is of three kinds — 
supervision, inspection, and promotion. Supervision includes assis- 
tance given individual teachers in their work, the development of a 
professional attitude on the part of the teacher and standards as to 
teaching methods, and 6hop organization. Inspection includes 
examination of work- of various classes in order to see that they 
comply with the standards of the State and Federal acts. Promo- _ 
tion includis publicity in regard to the work of the schools, the 
making of studies and the establishment of cooperative relationships 
with organizations of employers, employees, farmers, and civic 
bodies. Periodical conferences are held with various groups of • 
teachers at frequent intervals for the purpose of developing a )>ro- \ 

fessional attitude of mind and improving methods of instruction. 

*2. Manual training: This includes the so-called practical arts for 
boys and .household arts for girls, organized under the manual 
training act. Responsibilities in connection with this work are * 
very similar ‘to those for vocational education, except that the work 
is less complicated and not so dependent for its success upon the 
cooperation of outside organizations. 

3. Continuation schools: The work of the continuation schools 
includes all-day instruction’ for employed boys and girls between - 
14 and 16 years. -This work also involves supervision, inspection, 
and promotion. 
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4. Training of vocational teachers: This includes the training of 
teachers of trades and industries, home economics, and agriculture. ! 
The work in home economics- and agriculture is carried on in under- 
graduate courses at the State agricultural college. So far as this 
division is concerned, the work has consisted largely of conferences 
for planning the various courses, inspection of the work 1>eing given, 
and passing upon expenditures made. The work in 'trades and 
industries is conducted directly by the State department in late 
afternoon and evening classes in various parts of the State. This 
work involves the selection of applicants and their instruction in 
trade analysis, methods of teaching, etc. Clalsses are also conducted 
at the summer school of Rutgers College Tor vocational teachers, 
manual training teachers, and continuation school teachers. We 
plan the work for these classes and assist in conducting it. 

5. Certification of teachers: All teachers in vocational schools -and 
classes and in manual training classes are passed upon for certifica- 
tion by this department. Visits are made to the teachers’ classes 
for this purpose. The department also cooperates with the office 
of the State board of examiners in the preparation of examination 
questions. 

6. Rehabilitation of 'persons disabled in industry: This department 
cooperates with the State rehabilitation commission in the place- 
ment and training of persons disabled in industry. This cooperation 
consists of occasional conferences with th$r representative of the 
rehabilitation commission in regard to placement and training and 
the use of Federal funds for this purpose. 

7. Reports: Financial, statistical, and narrative reports are pre- 
pared annually for the Federal Government on activities pertaining 
to vocationaljjducation and rehabilitation. 

Bureaiuof^ icademic credentials and summer schools— This bureau 
covers several fields of activity, namely, academic credentials, State 
summer schools for teachers, and State teachers’ institutes. 

Under the first of these titles the bureau ha^ charge of the pre- 
liminary qualifying credentials for all the professions, except the 
teachers' certificates, in which there is the courtesy relationship of 
adviser to the secretary of the State board of examiners. 

Under the State summer schools the bureau has direct control of 
the State-supported summer schools and advisory supervision of 
the accredited summer schools in the State. 

Extension classes are as yet few in number, but these are under the 
supervision of the bureau, with the power of approval of the final I 
records. s y 

Teachers’ institutes came into the hands of this bureau in 1922. I 
Institutes were held in 16 counties, in 1922-23, all directed from the | 
State department. 
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Bureau of physical training. — The principal phases of work covered 
by the bureau of physical training are: 

1. Supervision of health activities both as related to medical 
inspection and corrective physical exercise. 

2., Participation in programs of teachers’ institutes. 

3. Coordination of the physical work of- the normal schools, high 

schools, and elementary schools. - ' 

4. Supervision of Trenton Normal School of Physical Training. 

5. Promotional activities in cooperation with such agencies as 
parent-teachw associations. 

6. Fosteroig athletic games and sports. 

Teachers certificates and examinations. — The work of the State 
bqard of examiners consists of all detail work required in connec- 
tion with carrying out, under the direction of the State board of 
examiners, the provisions of the rules concerning teachers’ certificates. 

The head of the bureau has direct supervision over all detail work, 
attends the meetings of the State board of examiners, takes the 
minutes of the meetings, interviews people who call at the office, 
reads and answers all correspondence, examines and checks up all 
credentials submitted by applicants for certification in New Jersey, 
notifies applicants what examinations, if any, are required, and issues 
all certificates. • 

WORK OF CERTAIN OFFICIALS AND THE SEVERAL BUREAUS OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION * 

The Pennsylvania State Department of Education is of especial 
interest because of its rapid development since 1919. Three master 
builders have contributed much to tlje modem conception pf a State 
department of education — Andrew S. Draper, of New York; Calvin 
Kendall, of New Jersey; and Thomas E. Finegan, of New York and 
Pennsylvania. The work of Doctor Finegan in Pennsylvania be* 
tween 1919 and 1923 brought the education department of that State 
to the front rank. The Pennsylvania Department of Education in 
1923 was the last word in modem practice for the simple reason that 
it was the last department to feel the touch of a master hand. 19 

Deputy superintendents. — The two deputy superintendents are 
“staff" officers, and as such are not directors of any of the bureaus. 
The deputy for higher education is chaVged with coordinating the 
work of the higher institutions, both in residence and in extension. 
The deputy for secondary education is also a coordinating officer, 
and not supervisory or inspectional, as the secondary school expert 

’Exoept whore otherwise specified, the description of the bureaus in the Pennsylvania department la 
based on notes of interviews and materials Qargely typewritten) gathered at Harrisburg. 

19 Beet references on Pennsylvania State department since 1019 are: Finegan, Beet Plan for Penney! 
?anla; Finegan, The 8tate Program In Education; UpdegrafT and King, Fiscal Polielee; Witberi, 8urtey 
of Pennsylvania State Program in Education. See bibliography* 
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jf apt to be in most departments of education. He depends largely 
9 n tke WOrk of the subject directors to secure a reasonable decree erf 
standard practice in the high schools of the State. 

In addition to the two deputy superintendent®, there was in 1923 
an assistant to the superintendent, in charge of the legal affairs of 
the department. He prepared opinions for the superintendent, and 
advised with local school officers when points of law were involved. 

Administration bureau.— The following quotation describes the 
work of the administration bureau in the language of the man who 
organized and first directed its activities: •: 

This bureau has complete charge of the administration of the department 
toe of ita main functions is to relieve the staff of all such detail as might interfere 
wth the effective performance of their professional duties. Acting as a hub 
around which the wholo department revolves, it effects au administrative 
machinery by means of which all the activities of the department are coordi- 
nated. thus making an efficient business office without interfering with the initi- 
irtivc of the several staff members. In other words, it acta as a service bureau 
handling *11 mad, incoming and outgoing; is held responsible for all funds appro- 
priatod to the department; furnishes all supplies, printing, mimeographing, and 
multigraphmg; and employs all stenographers and clerks. 

On the professional side it is held responsible for all such problems in finance 
®nd (general echool^administration as may be presented to the department by 
■upermtendenta and school boards. It gathers, tabulates, and Interprets all 
^ ^ Wft y avoiding duplications. It supervises the finances 
of the 14 State normal schools and acts as a clearing house for sending representa- 
tives of the department to speak at public meetings, institutes, etc." 

The Pinchot Administrative Code of 1923 placed a number of 
State boards and institutions under the jurisdiction of the depart" 
ment of education. As a result of this, the administration bureau is 
now responsible for the budgets of 37 spending agencies. 

Americanization bureau. — This bureau is charged with furthering 
the ideals of American citizenship, chiefly among the foreign-speaking 
people of the State. Its plan of action calls for cooperation of com- 
munity agencies, registration and location of illiterates, professional 
training of teachers and Americanization workers^ state- wide English- 
first campaign, and a state-wide American citizenship campaign. 

Attendance bureau. The attendance bureau .is, charged*^} 
enforcement of the compulsory attendance law. I tssspacj^ dutiV 
are to furnish school registers, census books, and forms' for reporting 
monthly attendance record to the local districts; to inspect and 
suoemse attendance reports from the local school districts. Field 
a#mt8 investigate cases of illegal absence a nd illegal employment. 

B^Mlour. n ^No 0 Tp ni « ,0n ° f Penn5> ' 1Vanln DepartmeD ‘ Publ “ A me,. Sch. 
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Health bureau . — The work of the health bureau is largely promo- 
tional, with the view of extending tho health service of the schools. 
Physical education, school nursing, and the teaching of hygiene are 
the gon ls that the bureau sets for the schools. The bureau pre- 
scribes the course of study for health education in the normal schools 
of the State. 

■ Preprofessional and professional credentials bureau . — This bureau 
supervises the issuance of certificates to persons satisfying the educa- 
tional requirements necessary to begin the study of one of tho 
professions. It is {further charged* with the issuance of licenses to 
practlco a profession to those persons who have satisfied the legal „ 
requirements. 

Bureau of rural education .— The bureau of rural education centers 
its efforts upon the consolidated school movement. Due to its 
efforts Pennsylvania has secured some good legislation and has made 
considerable progress in closing one-room schools. The consoli- 
dated schools are rigidly inspected by this bureau. 1 * 

Bureau of school buildings . — 'The bureau of school buildings super- 
vises plans and specifications for now school projects and sees that 
plans meet legal requirements, holds conferences for the purpose of 
- reviewing building problems, and preparing a program consistent 
with both tho needs and funds available. The bureau has on file 
standard plans and specifications for tho use of smaller districts. 

In some instances tho bureau prepares preliminary sketches. A 
valuable service- rendered by the bureau has been to conduct a number 
of building surveys for school districts of the State. 

School employees' retirement . — This bureau supervises the provi- 
sions of the school employees’ retirement act. It keeps the accounts 
of funds belonging to the retirement system, prepares statements of 
amounts due retirement fund from local districts, and conducts 
actuarial studies. ’ 

Special education . — This bureau hay been assigned the field of supervising the 
schools in State-aided institutions maintained for the blind and other defective 
children. The bureau also directs the organization of classes in public schools 
for the mentally and physically retarded. 15 

Teacher bureau . — The teacher bureau performs three functions, viz,, 
supervision of teacher training, certification of teachers, and teacher- 
placement. The teacher-training work of the normal schools ahd' 
teacher training for vocational schools are under the direction of this, 
bureau. The standards of the bureau for certification of teachers. 

11 The form on which Inspection of consolidated schools Is reported may be secured from Harrisburg. 

U is especially good* * % 

11 F„ Engclhardt, op. clt. t p. 48. 
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. hare a marked influence upon teacher training in the colleges of the 
State. The bureau, performs the important function of evaluating, 
credentials accompanying applications for teachers’ certificates and 
interpreting the rules . governing the issuance of such certificates. 
The placement; service .of the teacher bureau is tho most ambitious 
one in the five States studiod. 

Subject directors.— Tho 1 1 subject directors are engaged in the fol- 
lowing activities: Supervision of a 12-year program in their special- 
ties; preparation of syllabi; participation in school surveys; special 
calls as consulting expert^; institute work; and teaching assignments 
on summer-school faculties within tho Stato. 
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Chapter IV ^ 

THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF OFFICER 

A survey of tile organization and functional activity of five State 
departments of education was given in the preceding chapter. This 
chapter and the following one will deal more intimately with the 
professional staff officer as an individual. In the present chapter 
certain personal facts will be presented, while in the succeeding chap- 
ter a picture of the professional officer at work will be given. The 
material for this chapter was furnished by data secured directly 
from the five State offices. 1 A total’of 133 personnel records were 
secured, but all of the items were not answered on a number of these 
blanks. . This fact will account for the discrepancies in the totals of 
the several tables based on the personnel records. The salary data 
were taken directly from the pay rolls in the five State offices. 

The personal facts to be studied are: Method of appointment, 
qualifications, term, age, education, position held prior to entering 
State office, tenure in departments of education, and salary.' 

METHOD OF APPOINTMENT 

% 

In Massachusetts, professional staff officers are appointed by the 
commissioner upon the recommendation of division chiefs. The 
appointment must be approved by the department of administration, 
which is a coordinate branch of the State government and wholly 
outside of the department of education. It^is the business of the 
department of administration to approve virtually all appointments 
to .State offices in Massachusetts, largely on the basis as to whether 
funds have been appropriated or are available for the position in hand. 

In Connecticut, appointment of the professional staff is by joint 
action of the commissioner and the State board of education. Sub- 
ordinate-members of the department are nominated to the commis- 
sioner by divisions heads. 

In New York, the professional staff, excepting the assistant com- 
mifsioners, are governed by the regulations of the civil service 
commission. The assistant commissioners are appointed by the com- 
missioner, subject to ratification by the regents. All other profes- 
sional staff officers are appointed from an eligible list of those who 
have passed qualifying examinations. The successful candidate 
must stand among the three highest. - Positions in the department 
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are graded according to salary, and advancement from a lower grude 
to a higher grade is accomplished by passing a “promotion examina- 
tion. All positions above the lowest grade must be filled from' j 
within the department, unless the commissioner certifies to the civil 
service authorities that no one in the department is qualified for & 
given position. The commissioner has the privilege of specifying 
whether or not examinations are open to nonrtsidents of the State 
For the higher positions the examination is waived, and the bases for 
appointment are the application record, a thesis, and an interview ’ 
This gives the commissioner greater latitude in filling the more 
important positions. „ 

In New Jersey ^excepting two bureau heads, professional appoint- 
ments aro made by the commissioner, subject to the approval of the 
State board of education. The chiefs of the bureaus of academic 
credentials ahd teachers' certificates are civil service emploj'ecs. 

In Pennsylvania, the superintendent of public instruction appoints 
professional staff officers, subject to the approval of the governor and ' 
the executive board, which is composed of several department heads 
of the State government. Prior to the enactment of die Pinchot 
Administrative Code in 1923, professional appointments w»ere*in the 
hands of the State superintendent absolutely. • 

’QUALIFICATIONS 

No fixed qualifications exist for the professional officers in the five" * 
departments of education studied. Only in New York are the quali- 
fications very definite. In this State in announcing examinations 
for vacancies in professional positions the qualifications are set forth 
in the circular of the civil service commission.' The commission 
usually accepts the recommendations of the education department 
as to the qualifications necessary for a given position. 

Although qualifications ore not definitely fixed, except in New 
York, the professional staff officer, on the whole, is well prepared, 
both by training and experience, for his job. 

‘ TERM * v • 

The term of professional staff officers is indefinite in each of the 
five States, and is dependent upon the pleasure of the appointive 
power. For those professional officers whose tenure is protected by 
civil service, as in New York for most positions, and in New Jersey 
for a few positions, the conditions upon which service may be termi- 
nated are definitely fixed. 
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Tablk 19 . — Age at which 117 professional staff officer* entered the sendee of Stale 
+ departments of education 
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ENTRANCE AQE 

• . ✓ 

. .The median age at . which men and women enter State departments 

^education, as shown in Table 19, is 36. Two States have a higher 
entrance age than the median for the group. In New Jersey the 
median entrance age is 42.5, while in Pennsylvania it is 37.5. Three 
States have a lower ent rance age than the median for the group. In 
New York the median entrance age is 34.5, in Massachusetts it is 
33.2, and in Connecticut it is 32.5. 

Ninety-eight of the 117 persons reporting this information, or 84 
per cent of the whole, entered State departments of education between 
the ages of 25 and 50. Only two of the 117 began their service after 
the age of 55. Twenty-five, or nearly 50 per cent, of the professional 
staff ii^ Pennsylvania entered the State education office in the decade 
from 30 to 40. Seven of the nine reporting from New r Jersey entered 
the Trenton office after 40. 

The relatively high age at which men and women are invited to 
join the staffs of State departments of education indicates a thorough 
foundation of professional experience for the work of State leadership. 

\- 

Tabi.k 20 . — A of Hi professional staff officers, April I, 1923 
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PRESENT AQE 

Tho ages in 1023 of 122 members of the fivo State departments 
investigated are given in Table 20. The median age for the group 
of States is 44.9 years. Two States, New York and New Jersey, are 
above the group median. In the former the median age is 52.5, 
while in the latter it is 48.75. Three States, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts, fall below the group median. In 
Pennsylvania the median age of a staff member is 43.0; in Connecticut 
it is 39.4, and in Massachusetts it is 38.75. 

Only seven of tho 122 persons reporting their present ages are 
below 30. New r York, Now Jcreoy, and Connecticut report no 
cases below this age. New York is the only State showing ages 
beyond 70. One hundred of the cases, or 82 per cent, lie between 
the ages df 30 and 55. 

o 

Table 21 . — Margin behcrcn ntf ranee age amt present age 

* ... < t 

t Median ! Median ' Differ- 

- 1 * present entrance ! ence I 


New York 5*3 34,5 IS O 

New Jersey. ;..t 45.75 4X5 5.1 

PlQQiylrtoll i .44.4 37.5 44 

Connecticut". * 3X4 32.5 <Lt 

ManachusetU *. 314 75 33.2 5.5 

1 t 


An interesting situation is revealed by Table 21. Tho difference 
between tho prv.*ent median age of staff members in State depart- 
ments and the median entrance age, excepting New York, ranges 
from 5.5 years in Massachusetts to 6.9 years in Connecticut. In 
New York the difference is 18 years, giving evidence of what this 
study shows in a number of places that the staff of the Empire State 
possesses a permanency and stability that is unique. 


Table 22 . — Education of 197 professional staff officers in terms of graduation from 
highest institution attended; college and university graduation expressed in 
academic degrees 
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EDUCATION 

The education of the members of tho five State departments of 
education is shown in Table 22. Abovo tho normal school, tho. 
training is expressed in terms of the highest academic decrees earned 
in course. Of the 127 staff members giving their education, 75 per 
cent are collego graduates. Of iho 14 individuals who did not 
advance- beyond tho high school, 10 are found in Massachusetts. 
Of the 17 Who wero not trained’ beyond tho normal school, 12 are 
located in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, sevon in tho former 
i State and five in the latter. Of the 28 staff members in the Massa- 
chusetts office, 15, or 53 per cent, hro loss than college graduates. 
Connecticut is tho only State among the five to havo its professional 
staff composed wholly of college graduates. 

Forty-eight, exactly 50 per cent, of tho 9G college graduates, hold 
the bachelor's as their highest academic degree. The holders of the 
bachelor’s degree number 38 per cent of tho 127 reporting on their 
education. Tho 32 who havo earned the master's degroo are 33 per 
cent of tlie college graduates and 25 .per cent of the total. In other 
words, ono member in every fopr of tho professional staffs of tho five 
States holds, as his highest academic degree, tho master’6. Tho 
12 who have been awarded tho Ph. D. are 12 per cent of tho college 
- prnduates and a shade under 10 per cent of the total number. One 
staff member in 10 has earned the doctorate.. 

The percentage distribution of the education of professional officers, 
classified as to fo.ur ranks of. attainment, is shown in Table 23. 


Table 23. — Percentage distribution of education 


Attainment 
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Table 24. — Positions held by 77 professional staff officers prior to entering Suite 

departments of education 

Positions 

Massa- 

chusetts 

Connecti- 

cut 

£55 

New 

Jersey 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Total 

Teacher (below ooLfece) 

Principal... 

9 

3 

2 

0 

a 

3 

1 

4 

8 

1 

1 
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4 

25 

14 

1 

1 
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1 
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• 

Director special subject 


Assistant district superintendent 

District superintendent : 

Assistant county superintendent 

1 

6 

L 

9 

i 

bounty superintendent 


i 

i 


2 

College professor 

i 
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8 

18 

7 

w 

27 
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POSITION PRIOR TO ENTERING STATE DEPARTMENT 

\ f 

The positions held by staff members immediately before entering 
a State department of education aife indicated in Table' 24. 

It will be noticed that ‘25, or 32 per cent 'of the 77cascs, entefed 
State education offices directly from teaching’ positions in public 
schools. Nineteen, or 2*4 per cent of the whole, entered from the 
district superiutendency, and 14, or IS per cent, came in from the 
principalship. The eounty super-intendency, which exists in only 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey of the five States, furnished 8, or 10 
per cent of the total number. Classifying the 77’ cases under two 
heads— supervisory and teaching— 46, or 58 per cent, entered State 
departments from supervisory positions, while -81, or 42 per cent, 
entered from teaching positions. 

The* percentage entering from supervisory positions is distributed 
as follows among the five States: Pennsylvania, 70; New York, 67; 
New Jersey, 57; Connecticut, 50; Massachusetts, 41. The per- 
centage entering from teaching positions is: Massachusetts, 59; 
Connecticut, 50; New Jersey, 43; New York, 33; Pennsylvania, 10. 
Massachusetts is the only State in which more thnn 50 per cent of 
the professional staff of the department of education was recruited 
directly from the teaching ranks. 


Table 25 . — Length of tenure of completed aerricc in a git’en jumition for 56 proft 
Ji f sional staff officers • 

• \ ■ 1 * 
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TENURE * 

I » 

The length of terms of completed service in specific positions is 
shown in Table 25. Pennsylvania is not included in this table, as 
the reorganization beginning in 1919 created a number of new staff 
positions for which this* information is not available, as few of the 
terms had terminated in the spring of 1923. It will be seen that 5.5 
ye&rs is the median amount of time spent in agiven position. This does 
not mdan that this is the median professional life of a staff officer as 

to other 


positions • 

6 



such, for staff members are frequently transferred 
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within the department. New York, with 7.1 years as its median, is 
the only State to rise above the group median. The median of Con- 
necticut, Atfliich falls lowest below the group median, is 4.5 years, 
only 1 year less than that for the group, showing that there is littlrf 
variation in this particular. Only 4 of the 56 completed terms % 
recorded were more than 20 years in duration, while 8 ran less than 
3 years. It is interesting to note that the range below the median is 
5.5 years, while above the fnedian it is 40.9 years. 

Table 26 . — Length of tenure in present positions of 69 professional staff officers 


Years 
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Total 


17 

28 
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liable 26 represents tenure in present terms; and as 4n Table 25 
the number of years spent in a given position, and not the total 
number of years in the State department, is indicated. Pennsyl- 
vania does not appear in this table for the same reasons given for 
its absence from Table 25. The median number of years completed 
in present positions, in the spring of 1923, was 4.8. This is 0.7 of a 
year less than the median* for completed terms shown in Table 25. 
As in Table 25, the lower 50 per cent of the range is compact; while 
the upper 50 per cent is widely scattered, extending from 4.8 years to * 
- 35.9 years.* New York, with a median of 13.5 years, is far above the 
group median. The median for Connecticut is* identical with that 
for the group; while Massachusetts and New Jersey fall below the 
group median. The low median for New Jersey, 2.2 years, is largely 
due to a number of new appointments ifi 1921, following the resig- 
nation of Commissioner Kend&h 
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Table 27. — Total length df servite in State departments of education for 131 

professional staff officers 
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The median number of years spent by 131 staff members in the 
education departments of the five States is 5.2 years, as shown in 
Table 2^. The fact that Pennsylvania, with a large number of 
recently created staff positions, furnishes 59 of the 131 cases tends 
to reduce the group median. The median for New York is 15.7 
years. Ten of the twenty-three reporting from New York, or 43 
per cent, have been in the State department for 18 years or longer. 
The median for Massachusetts, 6.1 years, is also abovo the group 
median, and here again the early establishment of a modem depart- 
ment is reflected. Connecticut, despite a reorganization in 1920, is 
slightly abpve the group median. The Pennsylvania median, 4.3 
years, is high, considering that many of the staff positions had not 
been in existence for that length of time when this investigation was 
made. The relatively low median for New Jersey, 3.75 years, is 
explained by the infusion of new blood with the advent of a new 
commissioner in 1921. 

T % 

The writer was assured in conversation with a number of staff 
members in the State education offices at the five capitals he visited 
.that, the tenure in these positions is good. The great majority of 
resignations are due to opportunities* to enter broader and more 
remunerative service. Politics, while sometimes affecting the tenure 
of the chief State education officer, practically leaves the staff 
members untouched. 
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.Table 28. — Salahea of 256 professional staff officers in State department* of 

education, 1923 


Salaries 
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Table 29. — Comparison of salaries in certain professional positions, 1923 
[The figures Id parentheses indicate the number at salary givenf 


Position 

Massa- 

chusetts 

$9,000 

Con- 

necticut 

New 

York 

New 

Jersey 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

Commissioner 

$9,000 

212,000 
(2) 7,000 
(2)5,600 
•6,500 
» l S, 600 
.5,500 
4,000 
3,750 

$10,000 

6,500 

1 6, 500 
1 6, 500 
1 6, 500 

nil 

Assistant commissioner...* 

Secondary education *. 

Elementary education 

3,750 

3,750 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

3.000 

Vocational education . 

Attendance 

5*000 

5.000 

6.000 
6,000 
6,600 

*6,000 
(1) 7.500 
(4)6,000 
(1) 5,500 
(1) 6,000 

(1) 4,750 

(2) 4,000 

School buildings 


3,600 

Rural education 


4,500 

4,500 

•3,000 

Health education 

5,000 

3,240 

5,500 
*4,500 
(?) 3,300 
(0-8,260 
(1) 2,760 ; 

i 

1 

§1 

Business manager Mr department 

Subject d iroctors 


> 

• 

1 

i 

l 


1 Assistant commissioners . * Director of administration division. 


SALARY 

Salary data affecting the professional staff officer are presented in 
Tables 28 and 29. It will be seen from Table 28 that the median 
salary is good, except in Massachusetts and New York. It is inter- 
esting to note that New York, the only State with civil service for 
its professional staff, pays the. lowest salaries. 
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A comparison of salaries for the more important professional posi- 
tions is made for the five States in Table 29. Except for several 
glaring inconsistencies, the salaries are fairly uniform by position. 

Table 30. — Salaries of 448 clerical employees in Stale departments of education, 
. . 1928 


9 Salaries 

Massa- 

chusetts 

Connec- 

ticut 

! New 
| York 

1 ‘ B 

Nefr 

Jersey 

h 

l 

Penn- 

sylvania 

2 

Total . 

*3,000- $3.099 



j 1 


J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
8 

- 2 
1$ 
15 
15 
X 
66 
21 
42 
95 
45 
51 
39 

$2,700-12,799 



1 

1 

1 

$2,600-12, 090. 





$2,600-12,599 





$2,400-22,499 




1 

$2,300-12,399 

1 

j; 

1 


$2,200-12,209 

| 'T 


1 

$2,10O-$2,199. 


2 

2 

1 

7 

8 
9 
6 

18 

11 

23 

22 

20 

40 

29 

1 

2 

i 

$J,800-$1,8W 

i 

2 

1 

2 

4 

l 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i 

$1,700-11,799 

»l,e00-$1.099 

A 

1 

■ i 

?! 
26 | 

! 
.1 10 1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 1 
2 
2 
6 

2 

1 

1 

«,800-$1,599 

$1,400-11,499 

$1,300-11,399 

$l,20O-$l,299 

31 

$1,100-11,199 

$1,000-$!, 090 

2 

38 

$W0-$ 099 t 


$700-$799 




$000-$G99 




Total 




110 j 

30 

200 

29 

80 

448 


Median 1 

to ' 

ftl Wl 

$960 

4 

6" 

i 

$1, 100 
3 

$993 

Rank 

*1 ■» 

- - 



Clerical salaries are presented in Table 30. It will be seen at a 
glance that they are amazingly low. Only 14 salaries in 448 posi- 
tions are above $1,800, and three States pay median salaries loss 
than $1,000. 

J • 
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Chapter V 

a 

THE STAFF AT WORK 

► # *\> 

The general activities of professional staff members may be 
readily classified into' office activities and field activities. To be 
sure, the distribution of time between office activities and field 
activities varies greatly with staff officers, but all engage in both 
types of work. Furthermore, there are common types of problems, 
in the office and in the field* that members of a State education 
department must meet. In the office no professional staff officer 
can escape correspondence, callers, telephone calls, reports of one 
kind and another, preparation of syllabi, bullet’ns, and other manu- 
scripts, direction of clerical force, supervision of files, and the f plan- 
ning of field work on the basis of office records. _ ^ 

In the field, professional staff members are commonly engaged in 
inspection of schools, supervision of schools, conferences with school 
idministrators and teachers, speaking engagements, school surveys, 
Attendance at educational conventions, and teaching in State summer 

schools. ’ . - 

OFFICE WORI$* 


Mail . — The amount of mail, incoming and outgoing, handled by 
State departments of education is enormous. Two thousand letters 
a day are received and sent out by the examinations and inspections 
division in Albany. yThe teacher bureau of the Pennsylvania State 
Department has a large volume of mail . 1 In handling large quanti- 
ties of mail a well-organized routine is highly desirable; and in 
several State offices, notably Pennsylvania, elaborate standard 
practice procedure as to correspondence has been developed. 

Cotters .— 1 The writer, in his visits to the five State offices, was 
impressed with the relative easfe with which the professional staff 
officers may be reached. True, he was on somewhat of an official 
mission, but he had the opportunity to observe that these men, for 
the most part, had/ilo inner office, and anyone was at liberty to walk 
in. On the whole, so far as the writer could see, the number of 
callers was not great. There were some exceptions to this general 
observation. The long berifih outside the office of the commissioner 
of education in Massachusetts was pretty well filled with people 
waiting to see the commissioner during the whole of three days 
spent by the writer in the Boston office. In each of the departments 
visited the State superintendent was the individual most sought. 
The fact that the legislature was in session in each of these five 


1 A daily average of 881 pieces of mail (Apr. Iff to Sept. 1, 1021). 8eo Fiscal Policies, Updegraff and King, 
P. 188. 
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States undoubtedly increased the number of callers wishing to 
the chief State education officer. The legal divisions and the school 
buildings divisions receive a large number of calls from school 
administrators and directors, as they represent problems not so 
easily settled at long range. Every schoolman, especially those in 
administrative work, undoubtedly saves up a number of problems 
for the occasional trip he makes to the State capital, and then takes 
his troubles to the education department. Other schoolmen (the 
writer saw some of this variety), being in the State capital, feel duty 
bound tg drop in for a round of social calls. Most men, in the five 
State departments visited, seemed quite adept in disposing of this 
type of visitor. The writer had the opportunity of overhearing a 
, number of conferences between professional staff officers and school* 
men concerning problems back in local districts, t In every case the 
attitude of representatives of the 'State department was 'sympa- 
thetic, helpful, and suggestive rather than dictatorial. 

„ Writing activities . — About half of the 76 men and women inter- 
viewed by the writer were engaged at the time of the visit in some 
form of writing. Monthly and annual reports, bulletins of one kind 
, . and another, syllabi, and manuals for the help of teachers constitute 
the sort of writing most commonly done by professional staff officers. 

- The following list of publications of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, in the field of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, gives an idea of one type of bulletin prepared for the aid of 
v teachers : . 

NEW JERSEY PUBLICATIONS 
tligh School 

Manual for High Schools. 

Teaching of Plane and Solid .Geometry. 

Teaching of High-School English. 

Teaching of Social Studies, including History. 

Course in Physical Training for Grade? IX to XII. , 

Community Civics and Vocational Guidance. 

Problems in American Democracy. 



Elementary School 


r 


i 



Making of School Programs. 

Teaching of Elementary Composition and Grammai> 
Teaching of Reading. 

Teaching of Spelling. 

Teaching of Penmanship. 

Teaching' of Elementary Arithmetic. 

Teaching of Geography, History, and Civics. 

Course in Physical Training for Grades I to VI. 
Course in Physical Training for Grades VII to. VIII. 
ffew Jersey Geography, History, and Civics. 

Manual for Kindergarten Teachers. 

Special Days and their Observance — - 
Teaching of Music. , * 



TT 


o 

ERIC 


BetweeiajHfc and 1923 the Massachusetts State Department of 
Kducation p3nl#iod 142 bulletins. The New York State Depart- 
ment publishes four regular bulletins monthly, two issues of The 
Bulletin to the Schools and two special bulletins. These are in 
addition to other regular publications, as nnnual reports, handbooks^ 
and similar material . , The fact that the New York office has its 
own printing plant gives it a tremendous advantage, but even New 
York has' difficulty in keeping up with annual reports. When the 
writer was in Albany early in April of 1923, ono annual report of the 
State department had recently come from the press, a secofiftLwas 
press, and a third was in manuscript. Theso reports were for 
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the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, respectively. 

• Direction of clerical force . — Duties are very -definitely assigned to 
the clerical force in the State education departments of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New Y r ork, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
When once the clerical work is organized its direction becomes a 
mat ter of supervision. Since the amount of clerical help a division 
may have is dependent upon the amount of appropriation available, 
most division and bureau directors face the problem of securing 
maximum efficiency from a clerical force that would be whoUy 
inadequate if not carefully organized. The proof for need of more 
clerical force is placed upon the director* of the division Or bureau 
requesting it. Onco organized, the supervision of the clerical force 
in a given division or bureau may bo delegated to a head clerk, so 
that the office time of the professional staff member need bo little 
occupied with this problem. 

Files . — Every bureau and division has its files for the keeping of 
records and reports. A principle enunciated by Prof. Harlan Upde- 
gruff is pertinent at this, point — only thoso records should be kept 
which are likely to have a future use. 1 In one State office the record 
.of every teacher who served in that Commonwealth since 1837 is 
on file. In another State department there is a room in which, no 
matter where one turns his gaze, ho is greeted with stacks of attend- 
ance rocord cards serving what purpose Heaven alone knows. As 
one secs in the offices of State departments of education great rooms 
whose walls aro lined with filing cabinots, the question arises, How 
much of this va 9 t quantity of material will serve any future purpose? 

Harrington Emerson says of records that they should be “imme- 
diate, adequate, and reliable.” The' first of theso directly concerns 
filing. Careful filing makes reeprds immediately available. 

Planning field work . — The planning for field work may best be 
done in the office where the past facts of the case in hand are avail- 
able. The actual procedure in preparing for a field visit is about 
as follows: . 
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A professional staff member is going out to inspect a given State ' 
institution. He will find in the files monthly reports from that 
institution. He notes that certain items of expenditure are rela- 
tively large, or some other detail challenges his attention as being 
worthy of investigation during the contemplated visit. He may 
also find in the files records of previous inspection by other members 
of the staff. He notes their criticism, and this gives him further 
clues for investigation. 

If a public-school system is to be visited, the 'divisions or bureaus 
of attendance, law, buildings,' elementary education, secondary 
education, special education, educational measurements, and others 
can give him, in their files, a comprehensive picture of that school 
system as it has been viewed from time to time bv various members 

• of the State department of education, from several different Angles. 

This practice ot planning visits on the basis of past records tends 
to make State supervision systematic and effective. Planning of 
this sort is a legitimate office function which could not very well be 
delegated to a clerk, as it demands professional knowledge and expe- 
rience not only to select the most needy cases but to map out a suit- 
able course of action as well. * 

Examination activities in New York . — New York furnishes a unique 
type of office work because of the regents’ system. In 1022, the 
10 subject specialists attached to the examination and inspection 
division spent a total of 168H days in preparing question papore 
for the regents’ examinations. In addition, they spent a total of 
477)^ days in rating student examinations. Twenty-three per cent 

• of the total time of the specialists was devoted to examination work. 1 ’ 

% 

FIELD ACTIVITIES 

The work of inspection and supervision constitutes the major part 
of the field activities of most professional staff officers. While there, 
is a fundamental difference between inspection and supervision, yet' 
the two functions are usually carried on simultaneously. Inspection 
roquires ^that certain stems be definitely checked, as, for example, 

• mandatory provisions of the school code. There is no reason why 

the inspector, at tho same time, can not act in a supervisory capacity 
by encouraging tho head of an. institution or school system to avail 
himself of certain features allowable by permissive legislation. The 
following form used by specialists of the examinations and inspections 
divisions of tho New York State Department of Education illustrates 
how inspection and supervision are actually combined: i 


THE STAFF AT WORK 


the UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

* 

THE STATE DXPAITMMT OF EDUCATION 
Iniinilb M and Inspections Division 
Specialist's General Report 

No. ..... - Date Specialist 

School :.. Principar. - - 

1' Compliance with statutes or regulations regarding (o) compulsory education, 
(6) health and decency, (c) fire drill, (d) fire escapes, (e) flag act, (/) 

physiology, ( 0 ) physical training, (A) maintenance of grade 




■j. Arc the library and apparatus apparently adequate to meet the needs of the 

school and the requirements of the university? — 

Are they satisfactorily used? 

3. Conference with '(e) teachers; (6) board — 

i. Summary of conditions (o) relating to organisation, discipline, and instruction 
* of - (1) elem&jtffe-y department, (2) academic department; (6) relating * 
to needs in^l) buildings, (2) grounds 


Recommendations: . 

V- . # 

It will be noted in the above report form that item 1 calls for 
inspection of the mandatory provisions of the school law, while the 
other items either actually call for supervision or elicit information 
that may be made the basis for supervision. 

No agency has had as long and wide experience in the inspection 
and supervision of schools as the division of examinations and in- 
spections of the New York State Department of Education. Hence 
.a few glimpses into the internal workings of thiB division will be 
both interesting and profitable. For the school year 1921-22 there 
were 10 specialists attached to this division, for the following sub- 
jects Ancient languages, music, biology, physical science, training 
classes, drawing, modern languages, English, mathematics) and 
history. These specialists were engaged in three types of inspec- 
tion — inspection in their special fields, general inspection, and special 
inspection. Following is a definition of each of these types of in- 
spection:- 

Inspection in special fields . — It Becks through the preparation of syllabuses* 
' and bulletins to teachers and through examinations to suggest a desirable content 
in courses of study. It certifies teachers and schools for special purposes. It 
aims through personal visits to suggest methods by which the teaching of Latin 
or English, or of mathematics, as the case may be, may be improved. It points 
the way to ideals of accomplishment, it seeks to correct errors of teaching and 
to stimulate interest in the field under consideration. 

General inspection .— The general Inspection considers the organisation of the 
school as a whole, the problem of administration which every principal must 
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meet, the physical conditions under which the work is done, and the adequacy 
of library and laboratory equipment for illuminating and reinforcing classroom 
instruction. It aims above all to make a just appraisal of the character and i 
effectiveness of Hie teaching and to suggest ways iu which this may be improved. 

Special inspections . — 1. Applications for admission to the university or for 
advance in grade. 

2. Investigations of irregularities in examinations and of violations of law 
and conduct. 

3. Attendance uj>on contested school meetings or a visit necessary to com* 
pare differences which have arisen in a disorganized and disrupted Vrhool.* 

. It will be noted that these definitions embrace much that is quite 
generally understood to be “supervision." 

TheVmachinery of inspection in this division is illustrated by the 
followihg caso: On Septombor 27, 1022, an inspector reported that 
the program of academic studies in a certain high school was over- 
crowded. Pupils were allowed to take subjects on half time, and 
they were permitted to take a fourth-year subject in the second 
year. Only one-half year of American history was offered. The 
school stressed cramming for the regents’ examinations. Seven of 
seventeen seniors were rushed through the four years' course in 
three years. The director of the division sent a letter to each of 
the following, the school board, the superintendent, and the principal, 
on October 13, discussing the report of the inspector and stating 
educational reasons for making the changes recommended. 

No reply was received to these letters, and a second inspector was 
sent to the school directly from the field and without knowledge of 
the findings of the first inspector. This second inspector independ- 
ently made a similar report in November. A second letter was 
sent out by the director, ^Decern her 20, 1922. A reply was received 
from the principal December 27 stating that a change in the presi- 
dency of the school board had occasioned the delay. A letter from' 
the new president of the board, January 12, 1923, stated that the 
“short cut” through the high school had been abolished. Filed with 
the reports and correspondence in this eaSc was a clipping from a 
local newspaper denouncing the State department for its interference 
with what vfas considered, locally, advanced practice in secondary 
education. 

The following report of a visit to a high school in Pennsylvania 
illustrates the practice in another State: 


Report of Inspection 


County, Berks,. — Place.. 

Date of visit, December 20, 1922 Visitor 


Organisation. — 8-4 plan; 9 months; 8-period program of 40-46 minute* -for 
each period. 


* These definitions were taken frjpnr'the annual report of the division of ex ami nation and Inspections 
lor 1OTI-23, consulted by the writer In manuscript. 
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Faculty . — Consists of three teachers who instruct a total of 96 pupils. Two 
teachers conduct six recitations per day, and one conducts seven. Normally, 
an additional teacher is employed for part of the time. After January 1 a prin- 
cipal will be elected, who doubtless will spend a portion of his time in the high 
achool. The three teachers now in the service are college graduates. 

Program of studies. — Is that recommeuded by the department with the excep- 
tion that no community civics is being taught in the first year, French I and 
French II. are offered, in addition to three years of Latin, and ancient history is 
taught in the second year and mediaeval and modern history in the third year, 
followed by American history in the fourth year. 

Full recommendations were submitted to the facility concerning the readjust- 
ment of the program of studies, together with a list of all other recommendations 
which will follow. 

Building . — Four rooms are available for the accommodation of these classes. 
Two of them are satisfactory rooms on the second floor of the present substantial 
building. One of the remaining is a laboratory room in the basement, which 
in most instances can not be sufficiently heated; and the fourth room is the 
gymnasium, which is utilized for. six periods of the day for recitation purposes. 
The gymnasium is entirely’ without blackboard space, without sufficient daylight, 
and otherwise entirely unsatisfactory for clahsroom work. A bond issue has 
been passed for the erection of a new building, which will be started the coming 
spring. In the meantime it will be necessary for the school to continue in their 
present quarters, even to tho sacrifice of efficient work, but with the hope of 
rapid progress as soon as the new building can be provided; 

Equipment . — The library is practically nil. There Is some equipment for the 
teaching of chemistry and physics, but this is too limited in quantity, and owing 
to the low temperature of the room it is impossible to be used in many days. 
There Is no equipment whatsoever for the teaching of general science aud biology. 

Obtervatwns . — It is reported that the principal of the high school resigned 
several weeks ago, and since that time there has been no head over the school. 
The crowding of the remaining three teachers, and the lack of authority on the 
part of any one of them, has made the problem of administration a very difficult 
one during the present interval. 

Recommendation *. — It is specially recommended that every effort should bo 
made by. the board to provide the new building that is planned at the earliest 
possible date. Every effort should lie made to provide the necessary equipment 
as indicated before, and to reorganize the work in a manner which will enable 
the school to overcome some of the defects resulting from the present handicaps. 

The two report forma below, used in Now York, indicate the field 
activities of the inspectors attached to the attendance division of 
that State. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OP NEW YORK 
THK STATS DIPAKTMKNT OF EDUCATION 
Compulsory Attendance Division 


Report on Parochial School $ 


No. 


1. P. O County. City , 

or 

Town ...... Dist. No... 

Name of school ...... Denomination DAte of inspection.. 
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3. Clergyman ,, Principal. ! 

a. Is clergyman in sympathy with law?.. ...... If not, why?.. 

• 6. Is he active in having it enforced? If not, why? 

e. Is he active in not having it enforced? ...Why? 

3. Attendance officer ^ 

o. Is he competent and efficient? 

b. How often does he visit this school? 

4. Have records been carefully kept? ... 


a. Are records inspected by the attendance officer? 

b. Are records inspected by local school officers? 

5. Do teachers of these schools cooperate with public schools? If not. 

why?. 

6. Is the relation between the clergyman and local school authorities coniial? 

' If not, state the cause.. 


7. 8pirit manifested toward inspector 

8. Is teaching good or poor? .’ 

». £ IS;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

10. Were absent pupils properly accounted for? 

11. In What way can the department be of assistance to this school?.., 


Give names of pupils absent in violation of law and specific reasons assigned, 
if any, for such absence. If a parent or guardian has boon legally proceeded 
against, state the fact. If not proceeded against when bo should have been, 
ascertain the reason why and state the same. If the at tendance office^ has 
to do his duty, did you interview him and what reasons, if any, did lie 
give for such failure? Did you interview .meinl>era of the board in regard to 
violation of law in this school? State results of interview. 

Answers "Yes” and “No" to printed questions often fail to give sufficient 
information. Whan important, give information in detail. 

------ , Inspector. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Til STAT1 DIPAlTXKirr OF U) DC ATI 01 
Oempolaor? AtUnduo* DlfMoi 


Report on inspection of pvblic schools 


I. P. O County. 

Town 

*2. Date 

3. Superintendent or principal i 

а. Is he in sympathy with the law?. 

б. Is be active in its enforcement? 

4. President of board. 

a. Does board actively enforce law? 

5. Attendance officer 

a. How employed 

b. Amount of compensation 

e. Is he competent and efficient?. 

6. Have records been carefully kept?. . 






. ■ /I,'.: v <■ ; 





No. 


Dist. No. 
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7 . 


8 . 

9 . 

10 . 


Number of parochial schools Private schools 

a. Do teachers of these schools cooperate with public schools?.....,., 

b. Are their records properly kept? ................. 

c. Are these records inspected?..'..:. 

Have commitments been made? 

Have any parents been arrested? • 


a. 


b. 


e. 


Number of children in district last census.. 

Number of childreh registered 

N umber in actual attendance on day of visit 


-{ 

•{ 

{ 


8 to 14. 
14 to 16 
8 to 14. 
14 to 16 
8 to 14. 
14 to 16 



d. Were absentees properly accounted for? 
Written report below: 


No division or bureau in the five States does a more thorou gh - 
piece of inspection than the vocational division. One of the simplest 
forms used is shown below, ayd this is but suggestive of the close 
supervision given to institutions operated under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. .. The New Jersey form is made out in duplicate. One is left . 
at the school and one is filed at Trenton. , 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


STATE or >IW mSET 


School Date 

Teacher Class 1 

Number of pupils on roll: 1st yr 2d yr 3d yr Special. 

Humber of pupils present : 1st yr. 2d yr 3d yr Special. 

What jobs are pupils working on? .L 

Does the teacher work on the job with the pupil? 

How Is the product disposed of? 

What Is the value of products since opening of term?, 

What steps have been taken to correlate work between shop and class? 


SHOP INSPECTION RECORD 

\ 


Is equipment adequate? What additions are necessary? .... 

Is equipment clean? ? In good condition? ............. 

Is equipment safe? ^ If not, state danger points.. 

Are tools adequate 1 ?.. If not, what additions are necessary.. 

What methods are used to distribute tools? 

Is shop clean?. Orderly? Well arranged? 

Is there a course of study? Job analysis? 

Pupils’ progress records? Tt 

Remarks.. .' .%•. 


(Stoned! 
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These report forms could be greatly multiplied, but those given 
are sufficient to show the nature of the work of professional staff 
officers when engaged in visiting schools. ^ ' 

The following instructions to members of the teacher bureau to 
to how to proceed when visiting a Pennsylvania normal school is* a 
step in advance of the most exhaustive printed report. It has a 
philosophy and invites a high degree of initiative on the part of the 
visitor. At the same time certain definite things are to be observed 
and obj ectively rated. 

Instructions, to members &f 'the teacher bureau in visits to State normal 
' . - schools 



Keep careful notes of all inspections as tf# basis for a written report at the 
close of your visit* * * ‘ 

Upon arriving at the school, meet the principal and Becure an accurate current 
program. Arrange thd details of your visit at once with the principal of the 
school. » 

Meet and 'address the student body in assembly. Meet and confer with the 
faculty. 

. Plan your visit according to 4, he following outline: t 

I. Instruction. * ' - • *■ 

Obsferve and rate all new teachers. * * 

% 

Observe and rate all questionable teachers. Usfe teachers' rating score card.' 

Observe and rate sample student teaching in the trai^fcg school. Be sure 
thatothis sampling is random sampling on fin equitable distribution among the 
,.groups. v * • 6 ‘ 

Note the character of the Instructional equipment and supplies, including 
. textbooks and illustrative material both in the normal classes and in the, train- 
ing school. ' | 

An impression of the student body will be had from three sources-^ 

1. In the assembly. . • , . ' 

2. In the several-classrooms. 


3 . In tfie halls, in the dining room, and on the! campus. *' 

In order that thi$ impression may be objective, it should consider the fol- 
lowing six^ibints, each of which should be rated High, middle, or low: rifi*) Social 
status, (6) maturity, (c) education, Td) intelligence, (e) personal spirit, if) pro- 
fessional spirit. ' • 1 

There should be a^ constant expression in the training school of. the wqrk of 
the normal classes, and all courses in the nornqal school should be taqght with 
a professional viewpoint on the part- of the teacher, tha^ is, with a constant 
recognition of the Sact that the students are prospective teachers. Watch for 
this articulation .between the training school ana the general flow of instruction, 
rating it high, middle, or low. .. . ' , 

II. Provision for study. . .. . ft* " 

Provision In this classrooms. % .* * M '‘“" > 

•Provision in the students’ rooms. * f • ' • 

Provision in the library. * - 

' • Time prpvision for study. * . 

7 //. Housing . • * % ’ - 

feat at the school. Note the character of menus and service. * 

> jXote the student living copditions. * * * « ■ 


o 
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IV. Recreation. . • ’ 

Note the physical opportunities for recreation in space, grounds, and equip- 
ment. , 

Note the program opportunities for recreation. 

F, Specific Problems. .. ' 

* First semester, 1921-22. Commercial museum materials. ’ * • 

Note carefully special matters raised by the principal and by members of the 
facility. 

Yohr primary purpose is to check up the instructional phase of the institutions. 
Do not give too much time to an examination of the plant and equipment. 

Summarizing the work of field inspection and supervision, the 
same general practice obtains in each of the five States. Member^ 
ef a bureau or division visit a school. A conference with members 
of the school board, the superintendent, the principal orj^achers, as 
the case may be, follows. A report, usually on a printed form, is 
made to the State department. A letter from the head of the bureau 
or division, or perhaps from the inspector himself, is written in due 
course to follow, up the original missionary w<£rk. Subsequent 
inspections note the glaring*defects that hav^been previously re- 
ported, and if no improvement is found the State department keeps 
hammering away untilimprovement occurs. Thus does the State, 
through the principal ’phase of its field program, bring backward 
schools in line. - 

Conferences and olher field activities . — Another important field 
activity of professional staff* members is the holding of teachers’ 
conferences. Many significant professional movements are under- 
taken by groups of teachers and administrators under the direction 
of members of the State department. The recent elementary and 
high school manuals of Pennsylvania the junior high-school manual 
of Massachusetts, and the high-school manuaLof Connecticut were 
all produced by such committees under the supwvision of the second- 
ary-school experts in the education departments of thosp States. 
The . commissioner of education fqr Massachusetts told the writer 
that he regarded professional work by groups of schoolmen, under the 
direction of the State department, as the best avenue for putting 
over the program of the department in the State. - V 

Members of a State department of education are constantly in 
demand for' addresses. They not only talk to school gatherings but 
to civic and business organizations as well. Professional staff 
officers are expected to be able to sell the program of the State de- 
partment to the people who will have to foot the biff. One assignment 
of this, nature, that members of a State departmenfrfrequenfly faco 
is the appearance before a legislative^committee to justify the ap- 
propriation for their division or bureau. 

Another activity that takes the professional staff officer out Of the 
office is teaching in summer schools. One-half of the members of 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Education gave courses in 
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• colleges and normal schools during the summer of 1923 . Not onh 
is this a splendid type of service, but it also provides an opportunity 
to sell the wares of the State department to the teachers in attend* 
ance. , ^ * 

Professional staff officers of a State department of education 
should be leaders of national repute, and, as such are expected to 
attend various educational conventions. The convention of the 
local State teachers’ association and the two meetings of the National 
.Education Association are regular events On the calendar of many 
professional staff officers. In fact these men frequently occupy places 
on the programs of these meetings. 

Reporting activities of staff officers. — Before closing the discussion 
of the professional staff at work, a further amplification of the re- 
porting activities will serve to give a more comprehensive picture of 
the general activities of members of State departments, and to em- 
phasize the extent to which their time is accounted for. On every 
side the professional staff officer is hedged with reports. If he is in 
the field, he must leave in the office a weekly schedule of his visits. 
His report of visits has been touched upon quite fully. He must 
make out an itemized expense account, in accordance with definite 
regulations. In New York, maximum living expenses are set for the 
various cities of the State. Then, in addition to the reports of 
visits, a monthly report is required showing how his time has been 
spent. New Jersey ..even requires an accounting by hours for each 
day of the month * 

Samples of the weekly schedule cards tmd^rms on which to report 
expense accounts may be secured from.jflHjSr offices upon request. 
.The New York expense account form i^wjBpatly iriteresting, as it 
shows hoyr closely this matter may be checked.' 

Activities as reflected by monthly reports.— The following monthly 
reports give further intimate glimpses into the activities, both office 
and field, jof* members of State departments of education. These 
are actual copies from the files of the States visited by the writer. 

- Massachusetts — Monthly Report — Bureau of Secondary Education, 

' - April, im 

Contents: ^ 

1. Junior-Senior High School Conference. Conference of principals, 3 days. 
Koos, Calvin, Kingsley on program. 

2. Senior High School Manual . Drafted by committee of 11 principals and 

supervisor of secondary education. ' , 

3. Junior High School Circular. . Pqpular and condensed form of junior high 
school manual for school committees and citizeps. 1 

4. High School Buildings. Conferred^ with 9 superintendents on new High 

School (Junior and Senior) Buildings. *’ • « 

5. Speaking Engagements. Six. « , 

b. Visits, Two, aa result of ojie visit a conference with superintendent and 

.school committee planned* on “the needs of the achobl."* Principal has not, 
grasped “ idea of- making the high sohool meet the needs of all the children/' * 
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STATE Ot NEW JERSEY 
DIPAftTHUTT OF PUBLIC IHSTBUCTION 
Division of Elementary Education 


Month: February. 


Monthly Work Report 


Year: IMS 


Date 

Place 

Purpose 

Hoars of 
travel 

Hours of 
time, actual 

1» report 
filed? 

Feb 1 

Bordentown 

Inspection 

do/- 

a 

1 

Yes. 

Feb. 2 

Stirling- - 

4 

6 

Yes. 

Feb. 3 

Newark 

Conference 

2 

6 

Yes. 

Feb. 6 

Rutherford 

Inspection 

do 

3 

6 

Yes. 

Feb. 6 

1 Englewood 

3 

8 

Yes. 

Feb 7 

Camden..?.. ... 


4 

. 8 

Yes. 

Feb 8 

Trenton 

Office 


8 

yS. 

Feb. 9 

do 

Conference 

i 

9 

Yes. 

Feb 10 

New York 

do 

2 

6 

Yes. 

Feb. 12 

Morris Plains 

Dedication 

3 

3 

Yes. 

Feb. 13 

\ Somerville ... 

Inspection.... 
do 

5 

8 

Yes. 

Feb 14 

Freehold 

1 

10 

Yes. 

Pjh, 15 

; W. N. Y 

do — 

4 

8 

Yes. 

Feb 16 

Camden 

Conference 

1 4 

7 

Yes. 

Feb. 17 f. 

* Newark 

do 

3 

7 

Yes. 

Feb. iy 

Trenton. 

do 


9 

Yes. 

Feb. 20 

Hackensack 

Inspection 

; dO 

3 

7 

Yes. 

Feb. 21 

Long Branch 

3 

4 

Yes. 

Feb. 22 

Trenton .. 


3 

2 

Yes. 

Feb. 23 

Woodbridge 

! Conference — 

4 

6 

Yes. 

Feb. 24 

i Trenton...*. 

\ Office. ». 


3 

Yes. 

Feb 26 f _ 

1 Cleveland 

1 N. E. A 

| i 

Full day. 
Full day. 

Feb 26 

do 

do 

i 


Peb 27 



L n 

Full day. 
Full day. 


Fah 2ft 



\ 


1 i 



Distribution of time between office and field . — The equitable distri- 
bution of the time of staff members between the office and the field 
is.a constant problem for departments of education. How this dis- 
tribution was actually made by the 10 specialists attached to the 
New York division of examinations and inspections for the year 
1921-22 is shown in Table 31. 

Table 31. — Summary of inspedional activities f school year 1921-22 , division of 
examinations and inspections , New York 


Name and subject 


Ancient languages, Doctor Arms. 

Music, Mr. Carter 

Biology, Mr. Clement 
Physical science, Doctor Cobb.„_ 

Trtining classes, Mr. Johnson 

Drawing. Miss Knapp 

Modern languages, Doctor Price. 

English, Mr. Richards 

Mathematics, Mr. Seymour 
BLitory, Mr* Smith 

* Total.... 




, i 
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yf is evident that the professional staff officer is an exceedingly 
busy individual. His time is filled to the brim with the activities of 
his position. He is on the job more continuously than any other 
education officer, as in most instanced a two weeks’ vacation is the 
only break in the year’s work. His compensation for this strenuous 
program is that he is not harassed by parents-and the general public, 
as are classroom teachers and public-school administrators. The 
activities of the staff officer are based on a well-organized routine, 
and h^p effectiveness depends upon how jgenerously he i9 provided 
with expense allowance for field work. ' ' 


r 


* 
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Chaptei^VI 

SUMMARY AlfjL* CON CLU S I ON S 

* “ ' • \ 

This study of the professional staff of State Departments of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania is .intended to supplement the several monographs 
dealing with the State board of education and the State superintend- 
ent of schools. It is confined to a selected ^group of States, each in 
a relatively high stage of development as regards organization and 
* functional activity, that an intensive study might be mhde by per- 
sonal investigation at the five State capitals. 

The setting for the study is a survey of the rise of the professional 
staff since 1000. This survey is presented in Chapter II, and reveals 
that the general practice of assigning specific tasks to specialists has 
come since 1910, and, for the most part, since 1915. The develop- 
ment of the staff has not been uniform in the States, and in a number 
of departments the practice is still to assign a group of important 
functions, to one officer. While the degree of specialization varies, 
it is safe to conclude that the principle of functional specialization, 
by professional staff officers, is generally accepted and actually 
practiced by State departments of education. 

The findings in the main body of the study hold only for the group 
of five States investigated. While this is true, the fact that the 
professional staff in these States is engaged in virtually every activity 
to be found in departments of education in*the country at large 
makes it quite likely that the picture of the professional staff officer 
presented in this summary is typical for the 48 States. The varied 
practice of the five States seems to strengthen the validity of this 
assumption. *’ 

THE PROFESSIONAL STAFF OFFICER 

AppoirUmeiU. — In Massachusetts, Connecticqt, and New Jersey, 
the commissioner recommends the appointments of professional staff 
officers and the State board of education confirms tl^em. In New 
York the same method applies to the assistant commissioners. This 
practice is in accord with the recommendations of^Cubberley and 
Claxton. 1 In New York, professional staff officers below the assist- 
ant commissioner are appointed in accordance with the regulations 
of the civil service commission. In Pennsylvania the State super- 
intendent nominates to the governor and the executive board] which 
is composed of severer department heads of the Stht$ government. 

• Cubberley, Stale and County Educational Reorganisation, p. 30. Claiton, BuT. ¥h 1320, U. S.Bu. of 
Kduc., p. 0. j • c 
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This practice is bad, in that it is an unnecessary check upon the 
independence of the department of education. 

Qualifications . — Qualifications are not definitely stated, except in 
New York. In this State the rules of the civil service commission 
require that qualifications be specified on the announcement of the 
examination for & given position. Claxton says that professional staff 
officers “should be chosen from the country at large on the basis of 
fitness.” 3 As far as Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania are concerned, they are chosen on the basis 
of fitness, but there is little disposition to go outside of the State. 

Term. The term of thp. professional staff officer, except in New 
^ ork, is indefinite and is dependent upon the pleasure of the 
appointive power. In New York, because of the protection of civil 
service, the tenure is virtually permanent. 

;The median age at which 117 professional officers entered 
the service of State departments of education was 36. The range, 
by States, was from 32.5 in Connecticut to 42.5 in New Jersey. 
The median present age of 122 professional staff officers in 1923 was 
44.9.. The range, by States, was from .38.75 in Massachusetts to 
52.5 in New York. The margin between present age and entrance 
age is 18 years in New York, and for the other States varies from 5.5 
years in Massachusetts, to 6.9 years in Connecticut. 3 

Cary says, as to the training of professional staff officers, “They 
should certainly be equal in every essential respect to the men who 
serve as professors of education in our best universities.” He fur- 
ther contends that from one-fourth to one-third of the professional 
members in a State department should hold the Ph. D. in Educa- 
tion 4 New Jersey most nearly approaches this ideal, with two 
doctors of philosophy in a total of nine professional officers. It is 
interesting to note that, in the group of five States, Connecticut 
alone has a professional staff composed wholly of college graduates. 

Position held prior to entering department of education —Of ' the 77 
reporting on the position held before entering the department of 
education, 58 per cent were engaged in supervisory positions and 
42 per cent in teaching positions. Those drawn from .supervisory 
positions classify to follows: City or town superintendents of schools, 
22; supervising principals, 14; county superintendents, 9. Of those 
drawn from teaching positions, 6 were college professors and 25 
taught in institutions below collegiate grade. Massachusetts is the 
only State to recruit more than half of its professional staff directly 
from the teaching ranks.* The great majority of professional posi- 
tions in State education offices demand experience in educational 

— ; 1 - f 

• Bul. 40, 1030, V. 8. Bo. Edoc, p. 6. 
t- »Bee Tableel* 3* mkI 21, pp. S3, 3* 34, rwpeotlvely 
f ' School Mid Society, toLU, p. M2. 
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administration and supervision. The apprenticeship should be served 
Wore entering the State department. 

Tenure . — Information was secured on 56 cases of completed tenure. 
The median term was 5.5 years. The range, by States, wee from 4.5 
years in Connecticut to 7.1 years in New York. 

The median for the term in present positions for 69 cases in 1923 
was 4.$ years. The range, by States, was from 2.2 years in New 
Jersey to 13.5 years in New York. 

Professional officers are frequently promoted, within the depart* * 
ment, so that the term in present position does not indicate the 
number of years spent in the State department. The median of 
total service for 131 cases is 5.2 years. The range, by States, for 
total service is from 3.75 years in New Jersey to 15.7 years in New 
York.* ^ ^ 

The tenure in professional positions of State education depart- 
ments is relatively good as compared with other ad mi nistrative 
positions in education such as city school superintendencies and col- 


Salaries .-— The median professional salary paid by the five States 
in 1923, and based on the whole number of professional employees 
(256) for that year, was $3,812. The median salary for each State 
was: New Jersey, $4,500; Pennsylvania, $4,203; Connecticut, $3,750; 
Massachusetts, $3,071; New York, $2,859? Salaries for the same 
type of position vary from State to State, but this is to be expected 
in the very nature of things. The most striking variation is in the 
salaries paid subject specialists in New York and the subject directors 
in Pennsylvania. 8 

Clerical salaries are much less than professional salaries. The 
group TTipdian for the total of 448 clerical employees in 1923 was 
$993. The median clerical salary, by States, was: Connecticut, 
$1,360; New Jersey, $1,275; Pennsylvania, $1,100; New York, $950; 
Massachusetts, $935? 

What should professional salaries in a 1 State education office bet 
Cary says the minimum/ior women’ should be $2,500 and the mini- 
mum for men $3,000. The maximum "should be sufficiently high to 
secure men of gre at v entb usiasm and energy, with the beet modern 
training, and with splendid social qualities." 10 Updegraff, writing 
on the salaries paid the professional staff in Pennsylvania, states, 
“the salaries are no higher than is necessary to secure and hold men 
and women of the high qualifications that such positions demand in 
order to promote the highest efficiency in the schools of the State." u 


• Bee Tables 26, 20, 27, pp. 80, 87. 38, respectively. 
’ See Table 28. 

• See Table 29. (or the variations. 

* See Table 30. 

* School and Society, vol. 11, p. 842. 

Fiwal PoUd$6, p. 179. 
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THE STAFF AT WORK— OFFICE AND FIELD ACTIVITIES « 

The principal tasks that engage the time of the professional staff 
member in the office are: Correspondence, inception of callere, 
^writing activities, supervision of files, and planning for field work! 
V The regents’ system in New York adds examination work to the list 
<• of office activities fo^ certain of the specialists in the State. 

In addition to the primary function of supervising and inspecting 
schools, field duties include holding conferences, making addresses, 
attending educational conventions, and teaching ip summer schools." 

The distribution of a staff member’s time between office and field 
work is a problem that State superintendents must meet. We have 
seen that 10 specialists, in New York, avowedly field men, .spent 52 
per cont of their time in the field. Is that sufficient? On this score, 
one educational expert says, field workers should spend at least three! 
fourths of their time out in the State while the schools are in session. 11 

CONCLUSION 

The basic problem facing State departments of education is effective 
oiganization of the.professional staff for field service. State depart- 
ments appear quite equal to the task of absorbing increased detail 
arising principally from greater responsibility as State subsidies for 
education become larger. In the clamor for larger appropriations 
sight must not be lost of the need for more effective field work. The 
State has a duty to itself and to the taxpayer to assist local districts 
in the wise expenditure of public money. 

Each State has its own peculiar needs. At the same time, the New 
York plan for field service, with appropriate modifications, should be 
applicable in any situation. A professional' staff, to render the .most 
effective service at reasonable cost, should be composed of experts, 
with both specific and general training. A vocational specialist, a 
modern language specialist, an attendance specialist, or what not, 
should be able to size up a general school situation as well as render 
assistance in the field of his specialty. Such a staff can cover more 
territory, both geographically and professionally, than one com- 
prised wholly of specialists in specific fields or of general specialists. 

No problem is more vital to the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity in the American States than the work of the professional staff 
officer. No agency less than the State can achieve this equalization, • 
and the greatest single factor in a program of equalization is the 
personal service of the State performed by the members of the 
professional staff of the department of education. 

“ Only the biWeet summary will be given to “the stall at work." The reader Is referred to Chapter 
V In Its entirety for this subject. 

u P™ Dpdegreff and King, Fiscal Pollutes, pp. 180-198, for detailed statement of field activities of Penn- 
sylvania State Department. 

" Cary: School and Society, Vol. U, p. 841. 
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Budget recommendations to the General Court of Massachusetts, January 19 
1923. - . . • ' 

Commission service in Massachusetts. Board of Free Library Commissioners, 
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A description of the work of the library commission. 
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1 Bee pp. M and M for list of further publications or N. J. State Dept, of Educ. * 
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